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inea Lasts Longer. 


Your Clothes beautifully sweet, wholesome, lily-white, 
and fresh as sea breezes, if soaked and wished with 


HUDSON'S 
SOAP 


A Fine Powder—iIn Packets. 


we Siirts, Cuffs and Collars washed with Hudson's Soap are thoroughly 
iw shed, therefore remain much longer clea ,- with abaut ha'f the usual taheue 


SERVES ‘the SEIN. from the etiects of FROST, 

SLD Winns, HARD WATBR, and INFERIOR | 

MRL Entire! ly Yemoves and prevents all ROUGH. 
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KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT AND BLOOMING 
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’ DIRECT FROM THE LAAGEST 
. FIRM OF COSTUME MANUFAC- 
IN. THE WORLD, AT 

‘HALF ORDINARY 


OVER 800 WORKERS EMPLOYED 
IN THEIR. MANUFACTURE. 
THE MOST REMARKABLE VALUE 
PRODUCED. 


#z- JOHN NOBLE, Ltd., the pioneers of the revolution in Dress- 
making, caused by the introduction of the famous Half-Guinea . 
Costumes, mean to keep them always in the van, and up to date by 
following the dictates of fashion, and as the present mode requires 
much greater fulness in sleeves and skirt they have designed a new ~ 
and beautiful costume in accordance with this Jatest style ; but par- 
ticular attention is called to the fact that the price (rOS. Gd.) © 
remains the same, although the cost of production has been 
greatly increased by use of extra material 
Hach garment consists of improved wide skirt and new smarty 

shaped Bodice, which is pleated at the back into a pointed 
saddle that terminates in two points at the front, fell fashion- 
able sleeves, bound seams, and belt, and the bodice cau te wort 
juside or outside the skirt, which measures 40 inches long. The lower 
part of the skirt, and the cuffs, collar, and saddle of bodice. are 
trimmed with one row of fine silk cord, the whole thus forming a 
Lady's complete costume that has secured beyond a doubt the Admiration 
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R ANY WEARER ANYWHERE. 
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SILVER AND GOLD. 


FaREWELL, my little sweetheart, 
Now fare you well and free ; 

I claim from you no promise, 
You claim no vows from me. 

The reason why ?—the reason 
Right well we can uphold— 

I have too much of silver, 
And you've too much of gold. 


A puzzle this to worldlings, 
hose love to lucre flies, 
Who think that gold and silver 
Should count as mutual prize ; 
But I’m not avaricious, 
And you're not sordid-souled ; 
I have too much of silver, 
And you've too much of gold. 


Upon our heads the reason 
‘00 spaniel can be seen; 
Tam winter’s bondslave, 
You are the summer's queen. 
Too few the — ou number, 
Too many have I told, 
I have too much of silver, 
And you've too much of gold. 


You have the rose for token, 
I have dry leaf and rime ; 
I have the sobbing vesper, 
You, morning bells at chime. 
I would that I were younger 
(Yet you grow never old 
Would less of silver, 
But you no less of gold. 


FISH AS PETS. 


In Oriental countries it is customary to have valuable 
’ fish as household in the same way as we have cats 
~ and dogs, and in almost every house in Japan one can 
find jars containing some fine specimens. Japanese 
nobles have large aquaria, in which are to be found 
species of odd and curious fish that have been bred and 
cultivated for. the past five hundred years or more. 

In China, the Paradise fish is a example of the 
result of careful cultivation, for it is nowhere found in a 
wild state, and is remarkable for its colours, which 
surpass in brilliancy those of any other fish extant. 

Another household Sigs is the Chinese comet goldfish, 


which is ‘equipped wi immense caudal fins, that spread 
out like when the creature is swimming. 

The scaleless gold fish is indigent to Germany, and, 
as the name implies, the peculiarity about it is that the 
body is entirely without scales, so that one can see the 
heart and the other internal orgaris. 


THE SPONGE TRICK. 

Tas white-haired old man pushed open the folding 
doors and shuffled into the blinding glare of the public- 
house. He pulled a black bottle from the tail pocket of 
his Fey, cot and stood it on the counter. 
inn to’ whiskey,” he said, in a voice husky with age 

The drew the liquor and kept his hand on the 
bottle until the money should be forthcoming. The old 
man fumbled about openings in his clothes, 
and then a dark shadow mdency settled on his 
features, as his hand came out of the last pocket empty. 

“T've lorst the rhino,” he said, piteously: 

All ” answered the barman ; and he deliberately 
emptied t of its contents and returned it. 
be back aforé long,” were the old man’s last 
Words as he his way out. 

Five-minutes later I saw him, round the corner, 
Poking the inside of the bottle with a stick. After every 
_ Poke he turned out a thimbleful of whiskey into a cup, 

re he had got enough to fill a wine-glass, and then 
~ he drained the lot. ‘That poor old man knew a thing or 
two, and had taken the @ procaction to cram a good-sized 


Sponge into the bottle before he went to buy the whiskey 
with the money that was not. : 
All rights reserved.) 


CAMELS IN WAR. 


THE camel is a good soldier. It may be stupidit 
and it may be bravery, but a camel is ae stondy Today 
fire as a tower. The Persians mounted small cannon on 
the backs of their camels, and called them zambwahs, 
or “little wasps.” 

This fashion was adopted in India, and after the 
battle of Sobraon 2,000 of these artillery camels were 
captured. In the Indian Mutiny the British had a 
camel corps of 150 beasts, and on the back of each 
camel sat a Highlander in his kilt. 

In 1878 the British used camels against the Afghans, 
and the Government paid for 50,000 camels that died 
in those campaigns. Many of these were driven to 
death by their owners, in order that they might claim 
the Government bounty. There was also a camel co 
st Aaa good service in the Soudan War against the 

ahdi. 

2 f2——_____ 


SHOWING HIS SYMPATHY. 


A FourTEEN-YEAR-OLD boy went into his mother’s 
presence with one eye black, his lips swollen, and a rag; 
scratch across his cheek, the blood from which he had 
wiped off on his shirt sleeve. 

“ Nicodemus,” cried the parent, as he sneaked in, 
“have you been fighting again P” 

“No,” he aallonty grunted. 

“Then what on earth ails your face?” 

“ Jim Green’s ma’s dead,” he replied. 

“Well, suppose she is; what's that got to do with 
your face?” 

“I seed Jim jest now,” answered the boy, “an’ he 
looked awful sad and solemn.” 

“ Well?” 

“TI didn’t know what ter do ter make him bright and 
cheerful like, an’ feelin’ so sorry for him, I jest went up 
an’ let him hit me a few licks.” 

“ Did it help him?” asked the mother. 

“Help him!” echoed the boy, in a surprised tone. 
“Course it did! Don’t you think it'd make you feel good 
ter bust a fellow that way what had licked you every week 
for a year P” 

a 


HOW THE RACES WERE FORMED. 


THE Iroquois Indians of Canada are acquainted with 
but five races of men, and, in their efforts to account to 
themselves for the existence of these five races, and the 
differences between them, they have shaped the following 
legend :— 

n the beginning, the Great Spirit, in order to people 
the earth, went about making a man of each nation. He 
took a lump of earth and moulded it intoa man. This 
first man was a negro. 

Then he took another lump, and moulded another 
man. This wasa Chinaman, Then he made an Indian 
in the same way, and gave life to all three. 

But two men, a Frenchman and an Englishman, 
remained to be created; and no earth was at hand suit- 
able to make them of. What was to be done? The 
Great Spirit reached out his arm and seized the first 
animal which came in his way. It was a butterfly. The 
Great Spirit clipped off its wings, added arms and legs, 
breathed upon it to give it a soul, and set it down in a 
corner of the earth. This was, according to the legend, 
the first Frenchman. : 

Again extending his arm, the Great Spirit seized 
another animal. It was an ant. It was treated as the 
butterfly had been ; it was given the face and soul of a 
man, and was set down in another corner of the earth. 
This was the first Englishman. . 

This explains, says the Iroquois story, why the 
English and the French have always been able to make 
their way so easily about the earth. Made out of 
animals, and not from lumps of earth, they go every- 
where, and surpass the poor negro and Indian and China- 
man in all things. 

This accounts, too, for the difference in the character 
of the Englishman and the Frenchman. The one has 
always preserved something of the industrious character 
of the ant, and the other something of the light ways of 
the butterfly. 


sale. It is a grand 
with over 100 illustrations, for Sixpence. 


BOX FURNISHERS. 


WITH a view to discovering something about the trade 
of a box furnisher, or upholsterer in the interiors of 
coffins, I left Henrietta Street the other day for Islington, 
to have a few words with Mr. Sinclair. 

“Come in here,” said Mr. Sinclair, hustling me into a 
room crowded with samples of his gruesome wares. “Sit 
down. I don’t think there is much to tell you about 
this particular branch of the outfitting trade. Shrouds 
are going out of date now, and are not in great demand, 
except in certain country districts, where the folk still 
follow the old customs, and in cases where the deceased 
has come by a violent death, in which latter case the 
body is washed, and a shroud usually put on. 

“Most of the shrouds are made of swansdown, satin, 
silk, white velvet, cashmere, muslin, and cambric, and 
there is a wonderful lot of work in some of them, as you 
may see for yourself,” and he unfolded a ificent 

own of soft swansdown that almost looked suitable for a 

l dress. 

“In Scotland they are sold at linendrapers’ shops, 
and the relatives of the deceased purchase the sort of 
garment they require, often trying it on themselves to 
see how it appears. 

“Winding sheets? Ah, since the days of cheapness 
have come along, very few of these are used. They area 
lot too expensive, and, after all, they are only ordinary 
sheets, which are folded round the body. The genuine 
winding sheet is a long strip of material which is wound 
round the corpse in the same way as mummies are 
treated, and has seldom been used in this country. 

“ Twenty years ago folding sheets were always used ; 
nowadays ‘“side-slips” have supplanted them, and 
“gide-slips” are an eighth of the price of a folding 
sheet of the same material. 

“Ireland is very fond of colours, and some of the 
fittings I send out are like rainbows. In certain parts 
of Surrey, notably around Guildford and Godalming, 
the folk always use shrouds, and fill up the coffin wit 
wadding—a custom that is in vogue in no other part of 
the country to my knowledge. 

“ With each set that I send to West Africa a bridal 
veil has to be included, for what purpose I cannot say, 
unless it be to keep the mosquitoes from the body. 

“The Americans spend a great deal more on the 
clothing of the corpse and on the paraphernalia for the 
interior of the coffin than any other people, this item 
of the funeral sometimes exceeding a thousand dollars. 

“ An odd fact with regard to my line of business is 
that in summer cool material is chosen for wrapping 
the corpses in, and warm clothing in winter. 
isn’t it? 

“Yes, this embroidery work is very beautiful, as you 
say. There is only one firm in England who do it at 
all, and they are at Manchester. Special machines are 
used for the purpose, and the demand is so small that 
it would not pay a firm to start in opposition.” 

——— a 


A Krinp-HEARTED LITTLE Gre.“ What are you 
going to do with your dolls, Sallie?” 
“I'm going to give them to a poor little girl I know, 
so’s papa will buy me some new ones.” 
— 


Her DiscnarcE PostPponeD.—Mrs. Victor: “Mra. 
Smither’s cook lighted the fire with paraffin oil this 
morning.” 

Mrs. Diauila: “ Did she discharge her ?” 

Mrs. Victor: “Not yet, but she will if the girl comes 


down alive.” 
>to 


A Very Poor Pian.—“ Henry is late again to-night,” 
sobbed Mrs. Nubride, “and he knows well enough that 
I told him I wouldn't speak to him for a week if he 
didn’t take to coming home earlier.” ‘My dear child,” 
said her mother, “you are very young yet, or you 
would never try that plan.” 

——— 


Sunpay-scHooL TEACHER: “ Now, you have named 
all but two of the persons who went into the Ark. Can 
you tell who they were, Arthur P” 

Arthur: “ Ham.” 

Sunday-school Teacher: “That's right. Who was 
the last one? Horace, your hand is up; you may 
answer.” 

Horace (drawling): “ Eggs.” 


A complete novel entitled, “The Adventures of an Ugly Girl,” 
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the only spot of colour about 
Oh, do open it, do open it!” she cried 


; 


th 
She had not 


and was speedily lost to sight. 
Petinsd ‘either Dick or the porter Ae od friendly atten- 
said 


; ; C) ° 
“ Dick, old maa, I'm in awful trouble. Want you to help 


| traces of the strychnine that killed h 


| fingers came in contact with some. 


=. ss; - vee Ue 


short, fair man, with weak eyes and an incipient red 
Dick for advice, which Dick, in his character of a bri 


Sarak canis | a bit monotonous.” 
mite It's a case of.murder,” Champneys 


said, very seriously, 
and Dick t. 


accused !”” he 
“No, It’s a young woman—my uncle’s wife. You must 
have me of an uncle of mine who lived at 


amg Town. He married this girl, and now she’s poisoned 
Pier 

“By Jove!” Dick could think of nothing better to say. 
Champneys proceeded, ing more and more excited : 

“ Yes ; there’s no doubt but that she did it. They lived 
a life, you know—eternally rowing and skir- 
mishing ; he as jealous as they make ’em, and she something 
of a flirt, with a good deal of temper. It seems that the poor 
old chap forbade her to go to a certain dance, and she in- 
sisted upon accepting. Before leaving the house she gave 
hima ‘of lemonade, and in that glass the doctor finds 

im.” 

Champneys paused, and Dick’s look of interest deepened. 

“Goon,” he said. “Where's the woman?” 

“Bolted. Never returned from the dance. Nobody has 
seen her since she left the house, I’ve got a description of 
her dress. The police hope to trace her through that as 
much as anything. You see,” said Champneys, “most 
pos notice a woman in evening dress, when they’d pass 

er by in ordinary ee “a its ‘ 
t per from et, adjusted his pince-nes 
and read aloud : = 


“ White satin gown trimmed with red rosese——” 

“ Red roses!”. Dick sprang from his seat in 
tion. “Champneys, old fellow, wait a bit. T 
the murder took place ; the date, man, the date?” 

“Three days ago,” answered Champneys, “On the 
night of October 22nd.” : 
a 


“The very night!” exclaimed Dick, half to himself. 
came up from — by the 10.35, and there was a young 


t agita- 
me when 


woman—a ga I thought her—who travelled in the same 
carriage as as Preston She was awfully agitated, 
and behaved strangely. She wore a white evening 
dress, and had roses on her shoulder.” 


“By jingo!” Champneys removed his glasses, and 
stared at his friend. “ Was it a white satin dives? ” 

Dick had to confess his ignorance upon this point. The 

wn was white. Forall he knew, the material might have 

cotton. But when he had described her curious 
manner, her entrance into the carriage, and abrupt deter- 
mination to return and face out something, and rapid 
exit at Preston Park, Champneys’ excitement was boundless. 

“Tall and thin, with amber coloured eyes and blonde 
hair,” he Dick interrupted him. 

* Auburn hair,” he corrected. 

“Oh, get out with you, Dick. It’s all the same. Come 
along with me to the police-station. I mean to bring the 
wretch to justice if I can. I won’t leave a stone unturned 
in my efforts to track down this vile woman.” 

Dick put on his hat and slowly followed Champneys 
from the room. Was she indeed a murderess—that pale, 
frightened, childish-looking girl? As he put his hand in 
his coat-tail pocket to draw. out - his tdbasce-noceh iis 

long smooth object. It 


was the girl’s fan; He had sli it in his et and 
forgotten its existence. Eee ee 
“Champneys,” he said, and partly drew it out; then, 
prompted by some feeling of pity and reluctance to prove 
that owner of the fan was guilty of an awful crime, 
he turned and retraced his atepe. 
“ All-right, old man,” he added, as Champneys glanced 
back at him. “Fire away; I’ve forgotten my cigar-case.” 
He returned to the room, and placed the fan in his desk, 
When he had picked it up from the floor of the carriage he 
had won when he should again meet its owmer. Was 
he fated to see her in the dock? 


Was his hand to be 
instrumental in placing her there ? 


Cuaprss II. 
‘Ox, of course it was an awfully shabby thing of the mater 
to do,” said Tom Scott to his cousin, Dick Burnaby, as they 
walked home together from Woking Station. “But, then, 
you know what the mater is, She'll do ing to save 
a few cents. I don’t know what the m is about 
Mary, but it’s something she did while she was at school, I 
believe. Anyhow, the mater never gives her a farthing of 
money, and she has to do up their left-off dresses for herself, 
pe darling. When we're pela ati om make her wear 
e prettiest things we can get just to make up for the 
horrid humiliation she has to fase” = 
“Are yo to this— Miss 


ianine $0 
praises of Miss Lindsay that had brought his 
peta cp neg reareT gheer aimee Wako iggeeran, 

woman for himeelf, and compare her with a portraii 
idden away in his memory. 

“No, but I shall be one of these days,” Tom answered, 
with easy confidence. “ She laughs atmenow. Girls always 
do make fun of a fellow when he talks to them about love, 
don’t they ? I daresay Mary’s afraid of the mater. But she 
needn't be. I shall be my own master in three years 


“Just 80. How much are you than Miss Lindsay ?” 
ds ‘in his pocket and coloured. “I 

think she’s twenty-one. There isn't much difference between 
us, and Mary looks awfally young when she’s got her glasses 
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“T see. How long did 


ee rou say she had bee: vith yous" 
‘About two months,” ty Sparel 


‘om answered ; and Dick sais ty 


: ‘that there was ‘very little doubt but that Miss 


Lindsay was the woman for whom his fri 0 
Ghasipeciye sat am riend, Roland 

Blue glasses, and some in her past that male 
her grateful for a situation ma ily where she was paid 
with cast-off clothing for her services. It was only tuo 
plain. What would she do when she saw him ? 

“ Here she is with the girls,” Tom cried, joyously, as three 
figures suddenly from a meadow, and came inty 
the high road before He made an impulsive n\.. 
ment to run and join them, but, checking himself, merely 


nickened his f. ; The fervent hope in Dick 
by’s heart that he might have come to Woking on a 
fool's i , then died away all at onc when 


they joined the girl, and he caught a glimpse of an sulary 
head and a pale delicate profile. There was no doult nov, 
Mary Lindsay was the woman who had travelled frin 
Brighton to Preston Park with him. But he had no prot 
t she was Mrs. Champneys. “None, none,” he said 
: vehemently to himself. 

“ Elsie, Nellio—Miss Lindsay !” Tom called, when he wa; 
almost by their side. The governess turned. She lo.'...| 
at Dick, and he saw her tremble from head to foot. A wavy 
of deep crimson swept over her face; when it died away it 
left her whiter than poe = 7 . 

She was carrying a muff, and she lifted it up and Jail ig 
against her cheeks. The dark fur serving sa foil to ty 
white skin showed how blanched and waxen it had ecu, 
And those blue glasses failed completely to disguise hr, 
Dick knew that beneath them lay rich, amber brown «4 .-<, 
and he divined that they carried the same ghastly look .£ 
terror in their depths that he had seen in them on the ni-lit 
of October 22nd. 

Tom rushed through some form of introduction. Dick’: 
cousins—two pretty types of English girlhood, a tritl: 
spoilt by their apparent consciousness of their bright ¢ves 
and clear complexions—seized him, and bore him away from 
Tom and the poor trembling little governess. ‘I'om w.15 
only too delighted to be left alone with his divinity. Ili; 
chances of speaking to Mary about his boyish admiration 
for herself were very few when Mrs. Scott or his sistevs 
were present. 

Mary listened to him in silence this morning. 

Tom had never found her so quiet or so reasonable. Sho 
did not laugh at his foolishly tender es once. True, 
she was strangely quiet, and looked at him in a half-dazed, 
bewildered manner that must have surprised him hai lw 
only noticed it. But Tom was too happy to wonder or cavil 
at her low-spoken, inconsistent replies. A walk of half a 
mile with Miss Lindsay was a blessing that did not fall to 
his lot every day. 

She broke away from him when the little party reachel 
the house, and ran up to her room. 

“Oh, Mary, Mary, be brave!” she said, standing befure 
the glass and regarding herself. “He knows nothins 
ac ly about you; he may not even remember you. Oh:” 
she cried, with an awful ir vibrating in her quivering 
voice. “If I could only get away fromthe consequences ot 
that awful night—if I could only forget that one mai, 
wicked act of folly!” 

She had bathed her face and smoothed her disordered 
hair by the time her pupils joined her. They could talk of no 

-one except their cousin, and they Mary to death 

with their questions. Was not he handsome, this cousin of 
theirs? Did not Mary consider him to be ever so much 
taller and broader than the majority of men? And, ch! 
had not he.got govelx blue eyes ? 

Mary listened, and tried to smile, envying these child 
their happy light-heartedness. She asked how long Mr. 

Burnaby was going to stay, and shivered when they teil 
her that he promised to remain a week. 
“A week!” she said dully to herself. “He will brins 
back all that I have tried to “ee a Every time that I}. 
at him I shall live through the horrors of that crue] niyht 
again. It will be a week of agony; a week of torture!” 
The governess dined with the mistress and chillrn 
at the luncheon-table in the middle of the day. The 
other meals she took with her new pupils in th: 
echool-room. Some evil chance placed her directly in 
front of Dick Burnaby. Every time she glanced up 
she met his penetrating glance. Once or twice he spobv 
across the table to her, but her replies were so incoherent 
and confused that she drew the attention of every» 
present upon her, and Dick desisted in pity for her distre.-. 
“She feels afraid of me,” he said to himeelf. “1 mu-i 
speak to her. Good Heavens! if she is Mrs. Champney:, 
how can I bring myself to tell Roland where she is hidin~? 
The proof of her guilt is so overwhelming that the jy 
cannot fail to convict her.” 
He went ont into the garden to have a long smoke anda 
long think in the afternoon. Mrs. Scott had taken the 
irls out in the iage. Tom had gone to interview 4 
itter of pups in the les, where Dick had promised to 
join him latet on, Was Misa Lindsay alone in the echi!- 
room? Should he go to her and say plainly, “Are you 
Mrs. Champneys ?” . 
Mary, crossing the lawn to him with a fixed determin:- 
tion in her face, that she was the cause of tlie 
courage than Dick had--sugbe Grape hed given her 
courage i {—_ma pair given her i 
double share. 

“Mr, Burnaby,” she said, when she was at his clbow, end 

Somehow he'was not surprised at hearing that voice. It 
seemed the most natural thing in the world to see Mary at 
his side. 

“ Ah,” he said, throwing his cigar away. oy 

Mary’s lips quivered. The tears were standing in her 
eyes, i ded now by those hideous blue glasses. 
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«] have come to 
faltered. “I know ‘that you 


{hose little delicate hands had taken away an old man’s life, 


himself to say sternly : 
he forced who should ask that favour 


those young innocent | Is ? Would their mother permit you 
to remain with them 


“You roars me 
know how I have . 

“Hush” Dick drew a from her with an instinctive 
dread of hearing her name her crime. “You must leave 
this house or I must tell Mrs. Scott all that I know.” 

Mary drew her hands away and faced him almost proudly. 
Her eyes were her tears, and a little hectic 
spot of crimson burnt in each soft cheek. 

“You are cruel! You.are-a coward!” she cried, hotly. 
“ You would send.me out characterless and friendless into 
the world to struggle alone, or to fall lower and lower and 
be trampled in the world’s mire by your own sex. Who has 
made you my iniget _ How dare you condemn me when you 
know to little of ‘circumstances that led to my wrong 
doing? You are hard and pitiless—oh!—do I not suffer 
every day—is my life such a nappy one that you should 
try to make me more miserable? Have you no mercy—no 
sense of justice ?” 

“You have heard my decision,” Dick said, doggedly. “I 
leave the choice to you.” 

For a moment: Mary looked at him with an expression of 
hatred and. con in her quivering face. Then she 
turned qui 

He wa her enter the house. Had he acted rightly 
or wrongly? Ought he not to telegraph at once to Ronald 
Champneys, and tell him that his uncle’s murderess was 
hiding at Woking? Would it not be more kind to Mary 
to send her to pri or to end her life at once, than to 
turn her adrift out in the cold ? 


for that.” 


with an 
irritating, nameless pain eart. The 
house was in an uproar when he reached it late in the 
evening. Mary Lindsay had ang tre? Mrs. Scott was 
angrily indignant. She had taken Miss Lindsay without a 
character, not seeking to inquire into the girl’s past 
history, but knowing by Mary’s own admission that she had 
once done something at the school where she had been 
engaged as pupil teacher that prevented her applying to 
the mistress for a reference. 

“I ought to have known better,” she wailed. “I only 
trust ep rsyterey anythi ow Bee _ 

“For 7 er!” Tom cri ignantly. “Mary is 
alady. You speak as though she was a common thief!” 

Dick was ing a brought at that moment by 
: bea It was from Ronald Champneys, and ran as 
OHOWB : 

“Mrs. Champneys gave herself up this morning.” 

He read it again, and turning to Tom grasped the boy’s 


“ We must find Mies Lindsay, Tom,” he said, for he knew 
now: that was not Mrs. Champneys. She had not left 
the house until ‘the afternoon, and the telegram stated that 
Mrs. Champneys had given herself upintha morning. And 
he had driven an innocent girl away—forced her to leave 
the friends she possessed. No matter what 
Lindsay's. fault. had ‘been, it must be quite trivial by the 
side of. the fearful crime he had imagined her guilty of 


committing:. “May God forgive me,” he said, echoi r 
Mary’s words. “ And may He help me to find —" ” 
° e ° ry ° 


It was Tom who found her—Tom who saw her leaving a 
fancy shop, where she had been ving to ssll. a fow fondle 
watercolours. I don’t think that Dick Burnaby ever forgave 
Tom quite for having sharper eyes than himself. 

“Forgive me, Mary,” Dick said, impetuously. “It was a 
horrible mistake of mine. I thought that you were guilty 
of murder.” 

“Murder!” she repeated, in amazement ; and then, when 
she had heard his story, she told him hers. After all, it 
was nothing eo very dreadful, except in the eyes of a stern 
schoolmistress,_ A drawing master at the school whero she 
was engaged had induced her to accompany him to a public 
ball, unknown to the mistreas. He been paying Mary 
time, and she was flattered, and 
love with him. But no sooner had 
they entered the ballroom than they were confronted by a 


fierce-eyed ‘woman, who roundly accused Mary of 
flirting with her * She threatened to expose Mary 
to the ‘ees, and half mad with shame and terror, 


the distracted escaped into the street, running on and 
on until she pathy the railway station, where she jumped 
into the first train, 

From Preston Park she returned to the school to find the 
mistress acquainted with everything, and who sternly in- 
formed beg that she must leave her school the following 

y. 


_ That was Mary’s story, and though she had not 
sinned against Dick he forgave her so completely that six 
months he mede her his wife; and Tom—deeply 
infatuated with a g lady who served in aconfectioner’s 

the wedding, and was overheard to 
remark, in a tone of voice, that Mary was a 
pretty, sort of girl, but not the kind of wife he 
should for himself when his time came to get 
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A NEW DISCOVERY. 


sa? | WisH you hadn’t had your hair cut so short, 
Harold!” exclaimed the young woman, turning from him 
involuntaril 


“What difference does it make, dearest?” asked 
Harold, with tender anxiety. 

“You—you have destroyed an illusion,” she sighed. 
“That is all.” 

“ You didn’t think I wasa poet, did you, Clara, because 
I <— 7 hair long P” 

“No, I never suspected you of bei t.” 

“Nor an artist? a nee Eee 

6 0.” 

“ Then what illusion have I destroyed ?” he demanded. 

“Perhaps I should say, Harold,” she answered, with 
tears in her voice, “ that you have unconsciously revealed 


a fact I never suspected, dear. Your ears don't 
match !” 


BIRD AND RUSH. 


Nartuge seems to have provided some animals with 
wonderful mimetic — to protect them from 
their enemies. Mr. Hudson cites an example of this. 
He had fired at a South American heron which was 
stealing through some rushes, but on coming to the 
gaa could see notin of the bird. He was on the point 
of turning away when a strange sight met his ; 
This is how he describes the deans ar _ 
_ There stood my heron ona reed no more than eight 
inches from my knees, and on a level with them. C) 
body waserech, sa the point of the tail touched the 
reed grasped by his feet; the long, tapering neck was 
held stiff, straight, and vertical, and the head and beak, 
instead of being carried obliquely, were also pointing up. 
From his feet to the tip of his beak there was not a 
reeptible curve or inequality; but the whole was the 
gure—the exact counterpart—of a straight, ta pig 


rush, the loose plumage being arranged to 
inequalities. 
he wings, pressed into the hollow sides, made it im- 
ible to see where the body ended and the neck 
began, or to distinguish head from neck, or beak from 
head. This was a front view, and the entire under sur- 
face of the bird was thus displayed, all of a uniform dull 


yellow. 
Not a movement did the bird make. I placed my 
down 


hand on idl pa of his beak, and forced the 

till it touched the back. When I withdrew my hand u 
flew the head, like a steel spring, to ita first position. 
repeated the expe tht the same 


a 


riment several times wi 
result, the very eyes of the bird appearing all the time 
perfectly immovable. 

But how chanced it that while walking round the bird 
through the rushes I had not seen his striped back and 
broad-coloured sides P ee thus, I stepped round 
to get a side view, when all I could see was the rusb-like 
front of the bird. His motions on the perch as he turned 
slowly or bing Oe still keeping the edge of the 
blade-like fore me, corresponded so exactly with 
my own that I almost doubted if I had moved at all. 

After watching the bird thus for some time, I took 
him forcibly from the rush and perched him on my 
hand, when he flew away to some dry grass fifty or sixty 
yawds distant. Here he again practised his mimetic 
tricks 80 any et I groped about for a quarter of an 
hour before finding him. I was amazed that a creature 
apparently so frail should be able to keep the body rigid 


so long. 
(377 
A MAN trained a tiny stream of water to fall drop by 
drop on a rock, and in five years it had worna hole seven 
inches deep in solid stone. He could have made the 
same hole in fifteen minutes with a chisel and hammer. 


ee eee 


TRAVELLER: “ You needn't make any extra pre- 
arations for my wife. The plainer the things are the 
tter she likes them.” 

Hotel-keeper: “ Your wife seems passionately fond of 


you, sir?” 
———.f— 

Jinks: “I called at your lodging-house to-day and 
saw the table nearly set for dinner, and I must say 
things looked very neat. I never saw a whiter table- 
cloth in my life.” 

Blinks: ‘No, my landlady doesn't make her tea, 
coffee, or soups strong enough to stain.” 


at ne 


DEscRIPTIVE writing is the forte of the great 
American journalist. Here is an impressionist sketch 
of a famous American preacher by an American re- 
porter, who should be enaelly famous:— 

“Perspiration trickled from the back jungle of his 
disordered hair along the ravines and furrows of his 
haggard face. He advanced and retreated, rising upon 
his toes and coming down on his heels with a dis- 
locating jerk that made the windows rattle, pausing 
occasionally to inhale through his dilating nostrils 
tempestuously, and then Sees a shrieking epigram 
or apostrophe that thrilled the blood like a wild cry at 
midnight in a solitary place.” 

These “ lines of lightning and eclipse” are really too 

for a mere preacher. They would fit a cyclone 
“ like a plaster.” 


THE FATE OF A CITY’S RUBBISH. 


PEOPLE have very little idea of the enormous lavour 
involved in keeping the streets and ashpits of the og 
of London in decent condition. If the streets were | 
unswept for a single week the town would be totally 
unfit toe habitation, as in that event there would be as 
much as 500 tons of garbage in the City streets alone— 
an area of only one square mile. : 

P.W. recently interviewed Mr. Keillor, the superin- 
tendent, and Mr. Saunders, the manager, of the 
Cleansing Department of the City thoroughfares con- 
trolled by the Commissioners of Sewers. The whole of 
the a refuse is emptied out into Letts’ Wharf, 
Lambeth, and last year 28,699 tons of street sweepings 
and 45,572 tons of trade refuse were collected and 
dis of. Each cart on an average holds one ton, and 
eighty carts are employed day and night in the process 
of cleansing. 

The City, small in area as it is, contains 48 miles of 
streets, and the figures relating to the quantity of refuse 
will readily be credited when it is stated that in a given 
24 hours Teas year no fewer than 92,372 vehicles and 
1,186,094 | ons entered the civic precincts. 

To 96 with work of 
this magnitude 663 persons 
and ninety horses are em- 
ployed. As every Londoner 
at sometime or other hag 
looked with eyes of admira- 
tion on the splendid beasts 
harnessed to the shafts of 
the dust-carts, it is interest- 
ing to note that the avera; 
cost of these horses is 
apiece, and that many of 
them weigh close on a ton. 

It is true that Letts’ 
Wharf, through which con- 
siderably more than 50,000 
tons of refuse passes in a 
year, is the head-quarters 


- 


- 

of the City’s filth, but the 
wonderful part of it is there is not an obnorious smell 
in the place, Indeed, from inquiries I made, the labour 
seems to be singularly healthy. Thera is a very small 


sick list. One woman has been working amongst the 
rubbish for twenty-seven years, and during that period 
has given birth to thirteen children. Another en 

in the or for the past sg: na ears has introduced 
eleven little strangers into this world of storm and strife 
—and City refuse. Many women have left domestic 
service to seek employment at the wharf. 

As each cart arrives its contents are tipped into the 
yard, and something like a hundred men and women 
rapidly begin to sort it out, for there is a comfortable 
fon tune in these carts, even though they groan under the 
weight of a burden of filth. 

£2,421 7s. 6d. was the amount realised last year from 
the sale of the rubbish. Some of the items are not 
without interest. Old bottles brought in £107 9s. 1d.; 
paper, £590 7s. 8d.; string, £177 16s. 6d. ; books, £27 85. ; 
wood, £17 18s.; lead, 12s. 6d.; boots, £5 8s. 6d.; 
but the biggest item of the lot was £1,098 15s. 3d. for 
ashes and breeze. . 

In the middle of the yard is piled refuse from the 

carts, and all around are 
baskets for every variety of 
articles—one for old glass, 
one for string, one for paper, 
and 60 on. 
\/* The contents of some of 
} the carts, however, are not 
sorted. Those from very 
poor neighbourhoods aro 
not worth the time and 
trouble. The refuse, there- 
fore, is burnt straight away. 
The body of the cart, which 
is constructed so as to take 
off the framework, is lifted 
by means of steam power, generated by the refuse itself, 
to the first floor of what may be termed the “ house of 
destruction.” It is then run along rails and the con- 
tents are emptied on to a brick floor. 

There are ten furnaces which are fed with the rubbish 
by half-a-dozen men day and night. No little care has 
to be exercised in the feeding of the destructors; some 
time ago they would have been fed with the tiny corpse 
of a babe, unwittingly taken out of a one ash-pit, with 
a quantity of apparently worthless rubbish, if due 
caution had not been observed. At present eighty tons 


are burnt every day. 
“ Finds” amo the rubbish are frequent. The 
to keep coin after reporting the cir. 


sorters are allow 
cumstance to the manager, but everything else must be 
given up. A woman found two sovereigns in one week 
not long ago; while another had the good fortune to 
save from the gaping jaws of the destructors twenty 
share certificates in an American railway valued at one 
hundred dollars apiece. The reward given for these 
was £5—the biggest on record. 


It is reported that in a church in Ellis County, Texas, 
recently, a man was shot and killed. 

“Now, look here,” said the preacher, pausing for a 
moment, “I must insist that there be no further inter. 


ruptions. How do you suppose a man can go on preach- 


.ing when you annoy him in this way ?” 
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eae g 2208. Which European Isolated 221%. Which is the Highest Artificial Struc: 
Q 1ONnNS WORTH . . of Mankind, td Most matical Soeaicaee inte oa pared with the Stature of its Builders?” sia 
Sod Barbariam? ~ ne ar “The nest’ of the termites..(sometimes erroneousiy 
ANSWERIN q ; called white ants), small, soft-bodied insects, about 4 
(ie A, See IB: Bh bash hl ln da ; quarter. of an inch long. The structure, which is of cliy 
— eS eee | is made by communities of termites, and gener: lly 


cy 


supported on four arches and surrounded by turrets 
towers, and spires. In the floor immediate] ee the 
dome is the royal chamber belonging to the king and 
queen ; round are ranged the rooms of the workers 
and soldiers; round these again the nurseries for the 
oung, and in the outermost circle the store-roous, 
These rooms are continued up the inside of the walls, 
where they are reached by win staircases and bridirs, 
The entrance to the nest is through a tunnel under the 
und. We read in a well-known work on entomolouy, 

“ Such a building is‘a marvel, far surpassing the boasted 
structures of man, for, if these creatures equalled hin 
in size, their buildings would soar to the astonishin~ 
height of over half a mile, and their tunnels would 
‘expand to magnificent cylinders of. more than three 


REPLIES.. . from the waves type wil it satt to, te sage oer ropaties a Weight of twelve, Het sometimes even to that 

9208. Which Distinct Organs of_ Human Body ily. rev view e answer to | of twenty feet, or more ve hundred ti 
are Bost Glooaly in ern _ question must be Russia. Little over two hundred ae of the builders. It resembles a miniature athe 
The brain and the liver, as exemplified in almost | Voor 88) the great bulk of the Russian people were and consists, roughly speaking, of a large dome, 


peconly savages when ju -by modern standards. 
ven now the veneer of civi ion is so thin, despite 
see oe fee that it sometimes takes, that it is atill 
true: t if you ecratch a Russian you come to the 
Tartar. The vast majority of the nation is still barely 
civilised, and would probably revert to barbarism in a 
\ ion, while the ruling and official classes, though 
often evincing high polish in their intercourse with other 
nations, still treat their inferior fellow-countrymen in a 
fashion which clearly shows that their apparent civi- 
ligation is not much thicker than the blacking on a boot. 


9241, Is the State Logical in Viewing Attempted Suicide 
Crime against Itself? : 


| It is only in the case of its own paid employés that 
the: State may logically: advance. a. plea of being 


sicknéss caused by fear or startling sorrow,.and the un- 
S atlsing from pressure on the brain as a 
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and the rapidity with which the ‘one. 

other, that has come within the writer's 

was that of a coe collier’s 
her h 


i 
ih 
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if 


; the band’s | Wronged by a suicide.. Near relations: and connections | hundred feet in diameter; before these structures the 
wife to whom prompt i tbe ina feat “tata may also in special cases suffer injury by a suicide, but | pyramids of Egypt and the aqueducts of Rome would 
of health at the time. On: hurrying aie ‘she met her | not such deep injury as may be caused by acts which all their celebrity, and dwindle to nothing.” 
hmsband’s mangled remains being carried into the house, the State does not punish—such as gambling. In many | 9915, What are the Principal Dangers of the Corporation, 
and within a quarter. of an hour was suffering from so | cases the most subtle casuist would fail to show that the or “ Trust” System, now so Largely Entering into 

evan attack of yellow jaundice that her life was State had derived any: but benefit from the elimi- Commercial Concerns ? 


It tends to establish monopolies, to crush suit! 
manufacturers and precios, to place wealth at the 
exclusive disposal o! irresponsible individuals, to arti- 
ficially increase the prices of necessary commodities. to 
dislocate and disturb labour, and to generally unsett!- 
the relations and prospects of commerce and industry. 
By annihilating competition, and enabling corporations 
to control the Bayi pies of the raw material froin the 
producer, and the selling price of the refined product t» 
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nation of a eer life. The State does not 
os a man for. shoe, Pec for cheating himself, 
‘for physically injuring h , or for shortening his 
life in one of a hundred ways; but when he anticipates 
the climax, it propounds the barbarous absurdity of 
felo de se. Common sense and humanity revolt against 
this; and so in a.great majority of cases of suicide the 
jury find the verdict of “‘ temporary insanity.” But how 
often does the law admit this plea in unsuccessful cases ? 


circulation i =e three-fourths : letters | When a man has. demonstrated by attem ted suicide | the consumer, the public at each end of the industry is 
rev gmoney sens eee yer) evi eed imply’ that he finds life’s miseries insupportable, 5 it not the | at the mercy of the corporation. In America, silos 
cireulation of 1, 000 penn: postage stamps.. height of lunacy to propose to alter his views by adding | the system ori inated, and where nearly every industry 
Beyond that we have to add a number that are | t© his misery by ‘punishment? Moreover, it is really | employing fixed capital on a large scale is worked by it 
“used for receipts on bills. “this, the postcards | the failure that is punished, the successful suicide being | trustat the expense of an outraged public, popular indiy- 

show 244,400,000. the newspapers were to beyond the law's power to hurt. In the latter case the | nation has condemned it, and legislative enactments hive 
on, : nu law was wont until recently to console itself by insult- | been passed to control its inherent evils. The policy of 


ing the inanimate corpse, wounding the feelings of the | secrecy in investi the money of trust companies in 


‘to ic suicide’s relations, and maxing When of his property. this country has failed diastrously. The forced inve-ti- 

Pooks andoireulars combined do not $35,200,000; | Deep commiseration, and the desire to rekindle hope, | gatiows into, the methods adopted by the directis 
that in way the halfpenny stamp comes a long | 2°. surely mote. appropriate sentiments towards the | revealed the fatuity of this course, and the rude awaken- 

a Mbelina the penny one a those to which British law gives utter- | ing which, in recent years, has overtaken the sharehwllers 
pos. Which Page in Best Proves the Truth of the | “7 ite rude obtrusion into the provinces of | of some of the largest of these concerns, points to this, 
Gaying, “Great rents from of psychology, pathology, and Christian ethics, the law | andjthe enormous dividends to founders’ shares, as cou- 


only exhibits its itiful ignorance of all three, as well as 
ita own proper re of action. 
2218, Which is Probably the Highest Grade of Civilisation 


tributing most directly to the finalcrash. Some suvi:li-+t 
writers have tried to ind in the Trust system the verms 
of State-directed co-operation, but so far the result has 


driven out of service as a waiter to Marshal Reached by a Coloured ? little justified the attempt. 

of France and King of ‘N ‘Abraham Lincoln was| Taking only into account those coloured races which | 2216. Which Considerable Portion of the World's Sea- 
unéuecessful in a in W: and aed fron th risen to a high civilisation as dis- board has the Greatest Number of Lighthouses 
but for his defeat have his life in obecurity. from those which have been influenced by in Proportion to its Mileage? 


contact with a superior white nation, we must give the 
palm to the Moors of Spain.. They may fairly -be con- 
‘| sidered to have: been. a “coloured race,” as fined by 
| Webster, for they consisted of “Africans or their 
descendants, mixed or unmixed.” Though lfving 
amidst the ignorance and barbarism of the Middle 
Ages, they raised themselves to a pitch of culture which 
had not: been attained since the fall of Rome. They far 
‘excelled their neighbours, the Se in general 
refinement, and they communica to them a part of 
their own civilisation. They were the educators of the 
medisval world. Their kings converted their 

into academies, and gathered in them men of letters from 
all quarters. . Free schools by the score were maintained 
in their large cities. Scho went forth from their 
universities to enlighten the darkness of England, 
France, Italy, and Germany. The common people were 


Taking a t extent.of coast-line into considerition, 
a from eeGomality, we may look to the shores of the 

ritish Islands, Holland, and France. Here we have a 
total coast-line of 7,300 miles, and at the least one light 
on the average for every seven miles. This wis the 
average for the coast of ce alone, reckoning in tl 
harbour lights, as far back as 1845, at which time the 
United Kingdom, with a coast-line of 4,300 miles. fell 
far behind. ‘This, however, was due to the indent. 
character of the Scottish coast. But now Brituius 
position has completely altered, and there are consider. 
ably more lights. In 1845, the lights on the Brit-! 
coaste numbered 302 of all sorts, or one for evwiy 
fourteen miles. Now harbour lights, fixed lights. © \ 
floating lights have increased to about “UW. As on 
absolute fact, France, ‘gue Lent males heer ae 
nowhere compared with England herse with a coast © 
the same extent (1,200 miles, or, including ey 
indentation, 2,000 miles). Undoubtedly, Britains 
commercial supremecy derives much from this fact. Us: 
her coasta are #0 splendidly guarded, and the risks t) 
a 


lost the 

of ish -h .. (2.) When Napoleon, at 
Waterloo, Rae poner pois for the fatal sunken road 
of Ghain, he tarned to the: guide and asked if there wae 
obstacle ‘ ce of ca . e peasan' 
‘a ry e caged with the peeett 
2,000 horees and 1,500 men were unged in e 
wakes road, causing the first of those disasters that | industrious and sober. The mechanical arts were 
of the’ en Had the | carried to a hagit standard, and agriculture flourished 

pede ees fortunes of Napoleon and | under the guidance of technical skill. These solid 
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E 
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world’s history would in all probability have been | advantages were adorned with the graces of poetry and 


entirely changed. eloquence. at regeeane es 
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WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 17, 1894. 


SHALL WOMAN SMOKE? 


SHaLL woman smoke? Why should she not if she is 
min 


P 
Why shouldn’t toe do the things that lordly man 
ma: Co} 
He makes ber stand on tramway cars, a-clinging toa 


strap, 
Een though am step upon his feet, or tumble in his lap. 


She's entered into politics ; she practices at law ; 
She's taken up the surgeon’s work with lancet and with 


Baw; 
Some play at football, so we're told; and there are also 


some 
Who on their safety bicycles like Boreas do hum. 
Man makes her do a thousand things that once were his 


If she assumes his duties, pray, why not his pleasures, 
too P 


She wears his collars, and her clothes are cut quite as 
his are P 
If she is mannish in her dress, why not have her cigar ? 


And, furthermore, man has encroached on woman's 
sphere of late, : 

He's taken to dressmaking at a truly wondrous rate, 

And some men’s clubs for gossip beat the Dorcas out of 
sight; 

To thus cnrroach, and yield no jot, most surely is not 
right. 

Of course, twill not be pleasant, just at first, to see 
Mi 


inette, 

Like any other fellow, pute at a horrid cigarette; 

Nor will the sight be of a strongly resale le type 

When first we see our daughters lighting up their even- 
ing pipe. 

But men get used to all things, be it soon or be it late, 

And this, like other problems, must fulfil its settled 
fate. 

‘Tis very safe to prophesy the time is not so far 

When women all wil smoke who live beyond their first 
cigar, 6... 


THROUGH LONDON BY CANAL. 

Yes, it is true; an unheeded and almost unknown 
river runs through the heart of London, holding its 
quiet untroubled course, while the busy city has pushed 
its way all about and beyond it. It is not so many 
years since pleasure boats plied upon it; and even now, 
chartered to commerce as it is, a trip along its length is 
« delight and a surprise, not only to the Londoner, who 
may not be averse to the novel form of amusement to be 
found in learning something of his own city, but even 
to the alien prowler by profession, who prides himself 
ou thoroughly knowing his beloved prowling place. 

On our canal we pass through odd and unknown 
characteristic corners of London, as well as through 
quiet country scenes, through parts of provincial towns, 
through une: glimpses of Dutch villages, of Venice, 
of American cities, of old French hamlets beside French 
streams. The - t’s Canal is the last link in the 
sreat canal chain of England; by it the Mersey is 
married to the Thames and shakes hands with the 
Humber; it connects the whole great scheme of inland 
navigation with London and the sea. 


A MOSLEM’S WORD. 


FRANCE was never in greater danger of losing her 
colonies in Africa than during the war with Germany in 
1810. The troops were recalled from Africa to take 
part in the conflict that was going on against France, 
and Algeria was left almost defenceless. 

The hour for which the conquered races had long 
waited had come, and if a holy war had been ee 
it is probable that the French would have been driven 
‘rom northern Africa, 

But the tribes did not rise while the French had their 
hands full on the other side of the Mediterranean, and 
the fact was due to their fidelity to a solemn pledge. 

When the war broke out, a chief of great influence 
among the tribes, Mokrani, gave his word to the 
vovernor- of Algeria that there should be no 
‘surrection while the war lasted. That word was 
faithfully kept. Disaster after disaster followed the 
F reuch arms; Napoleon III. surrendered at Sedan, and 
Bazaine at Metz... The defeats of the war culminated in 
the surrender of Paris. But not a man of the tribes of 
Kabylia stirred; the Moslem’s faith was plighted; the 

W 


em’s faith was kept. 
the = however, the last ieee Ly bege donglit and 
; y of peace signed, Mokrani, then released from 
his word, gave the ore r-general notice that in forty- 
oe — he would decla declare war. The tribes rushed to 
e ; the ‘ 
besieging bw fod plucos ai tely, destroying towns and 
_ The French armies, released from duty at home, hur- 
oe across. the Mediterranean. The end was inevitable. 
; jokrani, seeing that all was lost, put himself at the head 
Th his warriors, and fell fighting in the front rank. 
th . @ monument to mark the spot where 
eir noble enemy peri: 


So it ts ecessary nuance that the Falli 
’ © OF Str you will oblige; an 


Office for us 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


WORTH A PASSING GLANCE, 


AND PEeRrHaps FIVE GUINEAS. 


Or the literary and artistic merits of Pearson’s 
Library we have given our own modest opinion, and the 
Press generally have favoured this new publication with 
most kindly notices. If any would-be purchasers still 
feel that a further inducement is required it is hereby 
offered in the shape of a Five Guinea Prize, to be 
awarded in a novel competition, conditions of which are 
given below :— 

In the first two issues of Pearson's Library there are 
over 250 illustrations of all sorts and shapes. Now it 
seems to me that by a combination of a certain number 
of these, grouped together, a highly interesting picture 
might be made. Therefore I am prepared to offer a sum 
of Five Guineas to the person wh succeeds in making 
the most effective picture—from an artistic, humorous, 
or any other point of view—out of not fewer than six 
and not more than twelve illustrations taken from the 
first and second novels together, or either of them. 

All you have to do is to buy copies of each novel, cut 
out all the illustrations, and then try and piece together 
from six to a dozen of them as effective ly as possible. 
Let me impress upon you that the subject of your 
patchwork sketch is left entirely to your own discretion, 
and that any illustrations you use may be cut up as you 
please. It is not necessary to use up the whole of each 
sketch, so long as your composite picture embraces 
portions of at least six and not more than twelve 
illustrations from these two novels. 

This competition closes on Tuesday, November 20th. 


——_—_ 3-2 
BATHS BY FORCE. 


RovGH TREATMENT OF THE “BRITISH MATRON.” 


From the time of the Romans, the baths of Aix-les- 
Bains have been the most renowned of all the thermal 
springs in Europe for the cure of rheumatic affections; 
but it is only within the last twenty years that they have 
been frequented by English people to any great extent. 

The recent repeated visits of Queen Victoria to this 
little town, however, and the benefit which she and her 
daughter, Princess Beatrice, have derived from the 

rescribed course of treatment, have now made its name 
‘amiliar to all readers. 

One of the characteristic features in connection with 
the baths at Aix-les-Bains is the manner in which 
patients are conducted to and from the “establishment.” 

The newly-arrived visitor has written down his or her 
name in the office of administration, and has received in 
return a ticket, on which the hour fcr the daily bath is 
written down. We will suppose the patient to be an 
elderly matron, as full of insular prejudices as of the 
rheumatic pains which have been the cause of her visit 
to Aix. She is informed that she is to stay quietly in 
bed the next morning, and that she will be attended to 
in due course. 

She wonders vaguely what is about to happen, and 
imagines many things, but never for one moment any- 
thing approaching that which really does take place. A 
knock comes at the bedroom door, the handle is turned, 
and two sturdy porters enter the room, approach the 
bed, and while the matron is still gasping with horror 
and astonishment, lay forcible hands upon her, envelop 
her in blankets, and carry her out into the passage, 
where they place her in the chaise-«-porteurs, a sort of 
sedan-chair, covered over like a Venetian gondola, and 
hung round with curtains, which effectually conceal the 
figure of its occupant. : 

What the lady suffers as she is borne down the 
staircase of the hotel and through the streets of the little 
town can be imagined ; but her best wisdom is to reconcile 
herself to the process as soon as possible, for it is bound 
to be repeated every time she gocs to and from the 
establishment. og 

The progress of the chaises-d-porteurs through the 
streets is a great source of fun to that Incky portion of 
the visitors whose object is amusement rather than cure, 
for despite the enveloping curtains the identity of the 
patient is often betrayed by the additional wrappings 
which are carried by the maid. 
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A WRITER on etiquette says: “ A genteel carver always 
sits when he carves.” Perhaps he does; but it is pretty 
certain that there are times when he ycurns to put one 
foot on the table and the other on the bird while 
struggling with it. 

——~t—__. 
“Hurry to the door, Mary, and let Mr. Smith in. 


He has rung twice.” - 
“That isn't Mr. Smith, it is the other young gentle- 


man. 
“Well, wait a2 minute, then. I must change these 
photographs on the mantelpiece.” 
1 
Harp To Piease.—Papa: “ My daughter tells me, 
sir, that you kissed her forcibly last night. What have 


ow to say for yourself ?” 
: Harry: “I’m sure nobody regrets the occurrence 


more than I do.” 


Papa : eo ey 8 
Firedtess) Sirl 


THE BEST MEN FOR SOLDIERS, 


SHOULD THEY BE TALL of SHORT? 


Avmost all the European Governments are reducin 
the minimum height and chest measurement—we wil 
call it briefly, “stature’”’—for recruits. We need not 
stop to inquire the reason of this; the fact is indis- 
putable, and under these circumstances it becomes of 
considerable importance and interest to know the con. 
nection between stature and resistance to fatigue. 
Soldiers on active service have to perform forced 
marches, fight for hours, suffer privations and hardships 
of a nature totry the strongest. If the tendency to re- 


duce continues, what should be the limit? Is it more 
advantageous to have big men? Are small men likely 
to be sufficiently strong ? 

These questions are difficult to answer. So many 


things influence the growth: the climate in which a man 
lives, his surroundings, mode of living, food, pecuniary 
circumstances—all these take a part in the moulding of 
his frame. Herbert Spencer says that the diminutive 
stature of the Laps and Eequimaux is due to the 
rigorous climate ; they never manage to make up for the 
loss of the heat of the body, consequent upon radiation 
produced by the cold climate. 

Nevertheless, we may put aside extreme cases, and 
make observations in connection with men living in 
climates with which we are familiar. Some of the best 
authorities on the continent have studied the question 
in this way; the results of their investigations are 
similar, but those of Dr. Jansen, a Belgian physician, 
and Herr Rigal are the most important, as covering a 
large number of cases. The three points to be con. 
sidered in connection with the capacity for resisting 
fatigue are—stature, weight, and breathing. Dr. Jansen 
paid great attention to what he calls the degree of 
ampliation, i.e, the difference in chest measurement 
before and after a deep breath; in his opinion the 
weight of the body and the degree of ampliation give 

recise indications as to the vital resistance of 
individuals. 

His investigations led him to the conclusion that the 
minimum height compatible with a sufficient amount of 
strength is 5ft., the weight should be very little under 
lewt., the chest measurement should exceed 30in., and 
the degree of ampliation should be at least jin. He 
makes one remark which is of general interest ; a man 
who can take a deep breath without coughing or 
“jerking,” and can fold his breath for thirty-five 
seconds, has a sound chest beyond doubt. 

Herr Rigal has published a series of very careful and 
methodical observations of soldiers. He divides the men 
into four classes. In the first class he places all the men 
weighing lcwt., whose height is 5ft. 2in. and chest 
measurement 32in. The second class consists of men of 
the following dimensions: weight, lcwt. 9Ib.; height, 
5ft. 24in.; chest measurement, 33in. The measurements 
of the third class are: weight, lewt. 20lb.; height, 5ft. 
3in.; chest measurement, 34in. And those of the 
fourth class: weight, lewt. 3llb.; height, 5ft. 4in.; 
chest measurement, 3ft. 

He calls the respective classes “weak,” “ medium,” 
“strong,” and “superior.” The first class formed 20 

r cent. of the recruits, the second class 50 per cent., 
and the other two classes 30 per cent. between them. It 
will be noticed that his weak class approaches Dr. 
Jansen's minimum, but, of course, he calls it weak as a 
distinctive name, and in comparison with the others, not 
because they are really weak men, They would not be 
accepted if they were below the standard. 

Herr Rigal points out that the inferior classes increase 
in weight and chest measurement, whereas the superior 
classes show a decrease. He says that the big heavy 
men do not get sufficient food to satisfy the demands of 
their constitution; the decrease is not, as is generally 
supposed, due to the fact that they are in reality less 
strong. Asa imatter of fact, he has noticed in certain 
battalions which do a lot of hard marching, that the 
biggest and heaviest men best resist fatigue. 

The results of the various observations show that tall 
men are preferable, provided that they have proportionate 
weight and breathing capacity, but the three qualities do 
not always go together. Herr Fetzer says that the 
tallest men contribute the largest portion of the men on 


sick leave. 
— of 
Tramp: “Please, ma‘um, I haven’t a friend or a 
relation in the world.” 


Housekeeper: “Well, I'm glad there's no one to 

worry over you if you get bitten. Here, Carlo!” 
- fo 

AN UNPROFITABLE Task.—Mrs. Gadd: “ You look 
tired, Mrs. Gabb. What is the matter?” 

Mrs. Gabb: “Tired! I’m nearly dead. I've sat at 
my bath-room window seven weeks on end. listening to 
the sounds in the parsonage next door,and I haven't 
heard a cross word yet.” 

——f<—— 


Mamma has been reading to Johnny about Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden, and how a wife was made 
for Adam by a rib being taken out of his side. The next 
day Johnny was seen holding his side and looking 
serious. 

“What is the matter?” asked mamma. 

“Oh,” said Johnny. “I've got such a pain in my 
side, I think I must be going to have a wife.’ 


ng Dews should come punctually to the fountain head. By dropping your Due into the Post 
d rest assured that we will not fail to perform our part of the contract. 


Peas eee ee 


¥ “ 


NEW AND: STRANGE. 


PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. - 


Pe are the experiment of porous'| ‘Tm Empress of Austria is @ collector of book- 
~ “ighndow panes. The holes in glass are too minute to b ‘ree 
“qeite a draught, yet they are large enough to afford s "" Lomp' Roauszey has an income of about £150,000 
: and a certainly hygienic method of ventilation. ~ perannum, = 
Tus electric poultice has come to’ remove the Lavy Burgpsrr Courts is a constant theatre-goer 


and a great reader. 

Muss Ruopa Brovautor, the novelist, is pas- 
sionately fond of dogs. 

Brrors ‘he . was sixteen, Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
earned his first guinea by a sonnet in the World. 

Tux Crown Princess of Sweden and Norway is fond 
of cooking, and often spends part of her day in the kitchen. 

Tae Emperor of China is bound by the etiquette 
of his court: to e alone, and the evening repast ost 
invariably consists of eight courses. 

Dg. Weiupon, the head-master of Harrow, docs 
not smoke, he thinks that tobacco may often be a 
solace busy men. The doctor is an enthusiastic pedes- 


F 


": gym JB: W. Bicuanpeon, M.D., employs the grapho- 
phone to record the peculiar sounds of.a : In this 
way the. ‘of a patient to-day may be compared with his 


Hy 


‘Empire he was n as the Oriental Bismarck. Since the 
| day when he first met the great Teutonic 

face he has copied his ways and methods and looked at 
e same light more than ever. 

has written several books, and you 

} adroitly than. by affecting to treat 

her as amember of the republic of letters. Lord Beaconsfield’s 

daring and successful compliment to his sovereign 

the commencement of a sentence with, “ Authors, 


A one-L&camb individual named F. 8. Budleson has 
Dg een to reds wig Boog ry i is bi 


Groner MAanvitLe Faxw cannot write a novel 
without shutting himself out from those pleasant little 
social intercourses which most men enjoy. He has a way 


urney arise juze one is con- 
tinually: the distance he to travel, or the 
| time he will be in the A to her doctrine, if 
one makes-up. his mind to do eo, he can entirely keep off 


. BE became 
has ecarcely had a day’s illness, and her voice has hardly 
ever been affected by cold or sore throat. 


Mrs. Ormiston Cuant, who has come before the 
sone good deal lately in connection with the music-hall 
; ising question, was born at Chepstow. in Monmouthshire 


5 


Chant has » pulpit of her own in North London, and is « 
| fluent, convincing speaker. very long ago she went for 
‘a five months’ tour in America, and during that time she 


delivered one hundred and fifty-nine sermons and lectures 


for to join the party, and the young Marquis of Stafford was 
80 / he immediately after pro- 
| posed and was accepted. 


how much difference of opinion reveals 
of caricature. 


x ig 


Seat caricatures, and.contend that the cartoonist. ought 
ir. Mealy. he in oo tolerant. in his feelings towards the 
| Mr, , Wi) 2 in 

recive Oy He holds the view that he should be a 
chartered libertine, frée as air. “If we are not to be 
-caricatured,”. as -he puta it, very characteristically, “what 
on earth do we come for?” 


Bo 
zE 


slts 


book-selling business in the world. Mr. keeps over a 
million volumes in stock. As youenter yousee the shelves 
crowded from floor to ceiling; and stre away into the 

hours on com- 


a purchase. vilege involves a certain 
pew and loss to the bookseller, but on the whole 
a began with a barrow-load 


it pays-him excellently. -M 
of in the Melbourne market. 


“communicate to the world at large, 
they will make this the medium for doing so. 
If any reader of Paanson’s WEEKLY wishes to communicate 


ONS WEEKLY. 


FOOTBALL NOTES, 


boycott. on - the~ Millwall 


| fourth place at three-quarter. It is ear! 


1 must be given within three days, and 


WEEE ENDING 
Nov. 17, 1894. 


Atmos? simultaneously with the appearance oj 
the. paragraph upon the su , in this column, the Learn, 
ub. was removed, and fixtures 
— pro arranged ‘with Woolwich Arsenal for 
‘e 


mptly 
ruary 1eth and March 16th. I believe a further out]; 
of hard cash was necessary before the outraged feelin: J; 
West Bromwich Albion were appeased. . 


Tue real difference between what one may fairly 
term first-class League form and the class which probally 
comes first outside the League was curiously exemplified ::t 
Plumstead when the Arsenal played Luton Town. ‘1')), 
latter team is a professional organisation, and is alle t., 
hold its own with almost any Southern club; indeed, Milt. 
wall Athlethic may be as its only serious rival i: 
the Southern League. But when the players from Lut... 
met Woolwich Arsenal the match was so one-sided as ty |. 
almost ludicrous. The Arsenal only scored five goals ; hut 
no one present could have doubted their ability to dow, 
that number and still have a lot in hand. 


__ Tae recent. performances of Woolwich Ars-nil 
stamp them as‘a first-class team, ora very near approich 
thereto. : ‘To say nothing of their defeat of Sunderland, tly 


results of their matches in the second division of the League 


Shewton Cit Dar and thers Saietinaty pn eee 
ity,:] a ‘ prove that the: 
are & pis Fer em whether playing at home or on ther 
opponents’ ground. Formerly it was said, and apparently 
with some truth, that they were only us when 
playing a winning that is to say, when the calibre of 
the'r antagonists was such that there could be but lit:!. 
doubt as to the result, and moreover that they lost all heart 
away from home. This — they have removed, an! 
precision and persevering i are now the chief charact.y- 
istics of their play. bg hee moved up to & very prominent 

ition in the second division table, and are not unlikely 
ers still higher, though, of course, they have still su::: 
matches to play. 


Tux Rugby horizon is somewhat overcast with 
clouds just now. In addition to the trouble in Lancashir., 
there are complications in Yorkshire which do not promis: 
to make for ; . There is a conflict of opinion 
between the Yorkshire County Committee and tl: 
clubs comprising the senior grade of the serivs 
of. competitions which are supposed to be unlr 
the control of the County Union. The latter wish pro- 
visien to be made for the promotion of the winning lu! 
in the second division to the first or senior division, and t» 
this the senior clubs absolutely refuse to . TheCounty 
cannot, of course, give way: and the seniors will not. ‘I’hus 
there is a deadlock, the next development of th: 
situation is as likely as not to be the wholesale suspension 
of the objecti lube. One can scarcely believe that «ll 


these troubles can blow over and matters settle down quis'tly 

as they were before. Rather is the conviction forced upon 

the observer that these disturbances are but the signs of t!« 

ou storm. The sooner that storm comes, I think, th: 
tter. 


For years past the Rugby teams at the two Uni- 
versities have pogseased certain iar distinguishins 
characteristics. Cambridge, for instance, seemed to atiri' 
the most brilliant backs, whilst Oxford was more noti| tor 

forwards, _ Last . this. distinction was less 


obvious than usual, and the teams were well matched in all 
-departments. This 


year. tradition is likely to be +till 
‘from. So far as one can judge thus carly. 
Oxford have, if anything, the better set of backs; but th: 
case is not quite reversed, for they have also a very finn 
forward team—the best for at least ten years, some gooil 
judges say. The date for the Inter- Varsity match, 
Decent, na city of ging whetbor tho uc 

ve the ity ying whether the Dark 
Blues really are so superior to their rivals as form in th 
earlier matches would There should be a rare 


Mendelsohn and Taylor, are by no means novices, or of 


moderate order of ability. er 
the. Oxford is A. B. Smith, late of 


back, but seems e: ingly likely to get thy 
to prophesy, but 
it seems to me that Oxford have the advantage all the way 
through, and should win fairly easily. 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOOTBALL PLAYERS: 


We undertake to pay ONE.HUNDRED POUNDS ” 
whomeoever the proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY »1y 
decide to be the neat of kin of any football player who nents 
with his death by an accident while actually playing foothi!!. 
The only condition is that the player in ion must be th 
possessor ‘ofa copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEELY, which must bear his uewal signature in ink on ths 
line left blank at the foot of this notice, The copy need not |” 
upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of accidlt 
death must have occurred 
within twenty-four hours of the accident. 


le 
Available undid midnight, November 17th, 1804. 


Pearson's Weekly, being a combination of both, must be best. ’ 


WEEK. ENDING 
Nov.17, 1 aes 
WHY | SUCCEEDED IN| 
BUSINESS, 
By THE WINNER OF THE TEN GUINEA PRIZE. 

i ‘iter of thisarticle is Mr. Harry Hems, Eccle- 
adned art Works, Exeter, and a cheque for Ten 
si neas has been forwarded to him. The winner of the 
qen Guineas offered for the most instructive article 
ander the title of ribike' I Failed in Business” is Mr. 
Xerris, 33, Charlw Road, Putney, London, S.W. 
His contribution will be peg on this page next 
week. The experiences of those who have succeeded in 
lusiness are naturally interesting, and the task of 
adjudication has been th a pleasant and an instructive 
‘ye. AD enormous number of entries were received in 
iis competition. Next week I shall have some further 
yemarks to make with reference to the contributions 
forwarded for the “Failure in Business” prize.—Ep.P.1V.] 


First of all, let me give a short auto-biography of 
pee born on the 12th of June, 1842, in High Street, 
Islinzton, N, and lived there for the first thirteen years 
ot my life. My father was an easy-going, good-natured 
young shopkeeper, whilst my mother, slightly the junior 
of my father, was a strong opinionated Yorkshire 
woman. My father, in his cheered style, rarely 
troubled to pay any one until he was obliged, whilst my 
mother, when means allowed, paid up to the last farth- 
ing on the spot. My mother was (and is) a woman of 
very strong mind. As for my late father, he never made 
up his mind at all, save, perhaps, on one point, and that 
was that it was useless to try and prevent my mother 
having her own way. . 

Just before my thirteenth birthday, my father, who 
when he married “had money” with my mother, fell 
into financial difficulties, left Islington, and took a 
smaller shop in Westminster. As for myself, the where- 
withal not being forthcoming, my school education 
stopped there, and I soon found myself playing the réle 
of a London errand boy. 

I look back to the twelve months or thereabouts 
that I spent in carrying parcels or conveying messages 
about town with the greatest possible satisfaction. 
The streets of London are amongst the grandest places 
I know for giving a youngster a good, practical 
education. Itis surprising, too, what a lot of money a 
smart boy can (or could in those days) pick up outside 
his own particular avocation. Holding horses was a 
daily source of revenue. 

e day, in 1855—that was years before old 
Northumberland House was pulled down—but I 
remember the circumstance so well, just opposite to the 
Admiralty, a tleman rider pulled up at the corner 
of Craigs Court and called me to his side. “ Here, boy,” 
said he, “ you see that ye door up there, don't you ?” 
pointing to an open office door, that any passer-by 
during business hours may see to this day; “take this 
letter in there, and I'll give you a penny when you 
come back in.” “Yes, sir,” I gladly replied, and 
ran off to fulfil the -mission. But when I got half way 
up the court I thought what a fool I was not to have 
the money first, for, reasoned I to myself, “the bloke 
will be gone when I return.” However, upon emerging 
fron the office I found these fears were quite 
unnecessary ; the rider stood his ground, and, handing 
me the promised penny, said: “There, my lad, if you go 
through life and ‘earn every penny as easily as you have 
that one, you will be a very lucky fellow.” I never pass 
the corner in question, and I have done so thousands 
and thousands of times since, without thinking of those 
words. 

After about a year in Westminster, my father’s 
second business venture proved even more disastrous 
than the first, with the ultimate result that m pea 
with their two children—myself and sister—left London, 
and went to reside at Sheffield, my mother’s native town. 
There I lived seven years, é.c., until I became of age. 

At Sheffield I was apprenticed to a miserable little 
fellow, who was a singilexly talented carver of wood. 
Looking back, I am able to say I have worked very hard 


all my life, but never, harder than I did as the bound 
apprentice of that wretched old master of mine. I use 


the word “wretched” in its most acceptable sense, for it 
seemed to me that his life (he has been dead many years) 
was a chronically unhappy one. He even used to sigh 
and avert his face when on Saturday evening (there were 
no Saturday half-holidays in those days) he paid me the 
few shillings that according to my indentures I was 
entitled to as.an apprentice, for my week’s work. 

It was. during’ my residence in Sheffield that the 
volunteer wave swept through our land. I was one of 
the first in Shediel? t to don the patriotic uniform. In 
those days we meant fighting—there was no mistake 
about that! I soon won my stripes (I have them hung 
up still at home, and although now off the active list am 
still an hon member of England's earliest volunteer 
corps, the Exeter lst R.V.). Being quick on my “pins, 
and one. of the long-distance champions amongst 
Northern volunteer runners, I became a passingly 
prominent member of the local citizen army of those 


days. - j 
: Tt wae on Friday, the 18th of June, 1863, that I was 
‘out of my time.” When my old governor gave me up 
my expired indentures, he said; “And what are you 


going to do now?” “Oh,” I re lied, I am. going to 
London.” “ You'll he back in less = a antl wittare 
a shoe to your feet,” he sneered.“ Shall I,” thought I, 
but said nothing. 

Early the next morning, with my tools and clothes all 
packed in an old militar knapsack, and with exactly 
5s. in my pocket, I left Ften I reached London the 
cheapest way pen, and that was to Hull from 
Sheftield by rail, and from thence to London Bridge as 
a deck pastenget on a steamer. 

Tha not much money, but I have, I believe, always 
been admittedly ‘a well-plucked one,” and it takes agood 
deal to mike me feel ao “down on my luck.” But it 
is very hard and disheartening to go about seeking work 
in slack times, 

This was the year after the Second Great International 
Exhibition in London, and trade after a large exhibition 
is always very dead. At every shop I called I got the 
same sharp answer, NO! First of all I left off supper, 
then dropped having dinner; but, fortunately, when it 
came to atess up whether breakfast or tea was to be 
sacrificed at the shrine of poverty, I obtained employ- 
ment at a furniture carver's shop in Worship Street, 
Finsbury, E.C. But I only took it on the principle that 
a bone was better than no dinner at al, for I knew 
nothing of cabinet carving. I started work, however, 
next morning, and contrived that day to carve two rose. 
wood piano brackets, for which I was paid 44d. apiece. 
That was my first experience as a journeyman. 

However, things soon looked up, and before I was 
three months older I was earning 30s. a weck very 
comfortably, and putting nearly half that sum into the 
savings’ bank every Saturday. It was.a pleasant life. 
The general restoration of churches had a few years be- 
fore commenced in this country, and for the next two 
yea or so I worked in them in many parts of England, 

reland, Scotland, and Wales, both as a journeyman 

and aforeman. And every Saturday, ‘as sure as the 
clock,” I continued my wholesome habit of putting a 
goodly deposit into the hank. 

At that time I used to suffer a good deal from 
bronchitis, and was strongly advised by a good old 
physician at Store Street Dispensary, Tottenham Court 
Road, to try a winter in Italy. So, packing up my tools, 
I started for that country, and for awhile worked in the 
studios of Florence and Carrara. But the pay at both 
places was wretchedly bad (only about two lira, or Is. 8d. 
a day). All the money Thad brought out went, and as I 
would not .write to England for more, in the very 
depth of winter I started to walk home. 

t was along tramp. goodness knows, from Florence 
to Boulogne, but I did it, trudging on the way right 
over the top of Mont Cenis, with my kit of tools slung 
over my back, and a heart as light as my pocket. True 
it was that I found I made a very good “ cadger.” and 
actually saved money out of nothing. When I left 
Florence I had only three lira (2s. 6d.), but weeks 
afterwards, when I reached the English Channel, 
although I had not done a stroke of work in the mean- 
while, I had saved eight times as much money as I 
started with; lodging at the loge @ pied, that England- 
bound organ grinders put up at. By simply “studying 
of economy I lived like a lord!” 

In Piedmont and Chambeny, for instance, things were 
particularly economical. At the places of entertain- 
ment frequented by us roadsters, one could get a late 
hot dinner of soup, meat, bread, and a pint of wine, 
together with a night’s rest in a capital bed. for eighty- 
five centimes (83d.) In the Halles Centrales. at Paris, 
there was, in those days, a comer in the market where 
much-broken victuals, cleared from restaurants, were to 
be purchased. I have bought enough there, before now, 
for fifty centimes (5d.) to last me a couple of days. 
Aye, and good stuff, too! 

But tramping in those days had its shady as well as 
its bright side. At Lyons I was “run in” on suspicion 
of leing one of Garibaldi’s conspirators. The great 
putriot was in the midst of his fizhting at Rome at that 
time. 
the local authorities, and quite believe that I was discharged 
without a stain on my character, but am not quite sure 
on this particular point, as the court could not under- 
stand my language, norI the court's! Anyhow, I was 

rmitted to “clear out!” 

Early in 1866, an architect at Croydon advertised for 
a carver, with the ultimate result that I took the whole 
of the work he required doing (about one hundred 
pounds’ worth) by the job. This was my first start on 
my own account. I used to work early and late at it, 
quickly gained the name of being the hardest working 
man in Croydon (only a little place then), and sonie- 
thing like doubled the money I had earned at day work. 
And, all the time, my banking account was increasing, 
for I used conerall to spend my evenings at my 
lodgings, drawing or designing ; much, I remember, to 
the admiration of my various landladies. Further, I 
cultivated no expensive habits. 

It was on December 4th, 1806, I was sent down to the 
City of Exeter to carve the New Albert Museum then 
building. The first thing I did on getting out of the rail- 
way-station was to pick up an old horse-shoe, with which 
my nanie has since been so closely identified. Speedily 

etting known here, and getting more work than I could 
o myself, J brought several hobbledehoys of my 
acquaintance down om London to help me. These 
were lusty young fellows, who could work every bit as 
well as an average journeyman, but were modestly con- 
tent with less wages. We all used to lodge together, and 


The next morning after arrest I was tried before | 
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during working hours I was the “ bell mule,” who did the 
most work, and kept my young gang well up to the 
scratch, 

When twenty-six years old I married a Devonshire 
lass of the same ag2, and then my youug fellows had to 
get fresh lodgings. My wife and I started housekeeping 
with one rcom, and afterwards had two. After our 
second child was born we took a small house witha yard 
and workshop attached, and about seven years later 
sa pa a much larger house and two good yards. 

t was in 1881 that I bought the fect of a couple 
of acres, within three minutes’ walk of the centre of the 
City of Exeter, and thereon built my present business 
premises and studios, cn the main tari of which is 
affixed, upon a vernillion painted shield in the midst of 
a carved stone panel, the * Luckie Horse-shce" I picked 
up so many years before. Heraldically, I suppose, it 
stands—Gules, an horse-shoe or, but I describe it as the 
golden shoe of the charger, firmly implanted upon the 
gory field of Exeter! 

To-day 1 find myself, helped by two of the best of 
sons, the Jee and happy head of a large establish. 
ment, and one of the largest employers in the West at 
the World's Fair at Chicago last year, and at Antwerp's 
International Exhibition in this year of grace 1894. We, 
for no means the first time, showed our work against the 
best the world can produce, and each time carried off 
the laurels. We have a large staff of highly-skilled 
craftsmen (no foreigners), and from the humble begin- 
nings already recorded, we (my sons and I) are credited 
in our own particular line to be in the foremost rank 
amongst the world’s workers. The Scriptures say, “ Seeest 
thou a man diligent in business he shall stand before 
kings.” As a living proof, I have not only “ stood 
before” a good many kings and queens, but have 
shaken hands with two reigning European monarchs, as 
well as the President of the United States. 

And now for the question at issue, “WnHy I 
SucceEDED IN BustNeEss ?” 

(Ist) Because all through my life I have had the 
blessing of the Almighty rest uj; 1 my efforts. 

(2nd) Because I have neve: borrowed or received 
money I had not previously wor! for; I have never 
backed a bill, nor has any one ever held one of my own. 

(Srd) Because I have all my life abstained from 
betting, horse-racing, and all games of chance. 

(4th) Because, since starting in life on my own 
account, I have never followed other people. hat I 
think is right, I am self-reliant enough to go ahead 
and do. 

(5th) Because I have ever had the fixed idea in my 
head that a man best overcomes difficulties by daring to 
attempt them. 

(6th) Because, as a rule, I have strictly avoided 
politics. 

(7th) Because I have worked when others have played, 
and have educated myself into considering my own 
business my greatest delight. 

(8th) Because iny first efforts have always been to do 
all I undertake to do thoroughly well.‘ Money-making” 
has always been a secondary consideration. The bread 
thus thrown upon the waters has retuned after many 
days—a bountiful harvest. 

(9th) Because, since arriving at man's estate, I have 
mever earned a sovereign without putting by two 
shillings of it for the relief of a ae Thus 
the result in two fortunes—one in houses and land, 
whilst the other is banked up aloft! 


380 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for any number of Claims to the extent of 
£1000—n0t for one only, 


£1000 COUPON TICKET. 


specially guaranteed by the 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


h Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, musk be sent witht 
(Token eae seen days to the alove address.) 


OGKET Applicable to passenger trains in Gri 
INSURANCE vt CKET. and Ireland, cag, 
under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
meng Company, Limited, Act, 1890. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 


id by the above Corporation to the legal representative of any 
person killed by an accident to the train in which the deceased was an 
ordinary ticket-bearing nger (including holders of season and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his, 
or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil on the space provided 
lielow, which is the essence of this contract. The papcr may be left at 
his, or her, place of abode, 6o long as the coupon is sizned. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be pnid to the legal repre- 
sentatives of such n injured should death result from such accident 
within threo cal thereafter. 

This Insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holdcr to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the ** Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 

i o. Zand 3, 
hen of this publication is admitted to be the payment of a Premium 
under Sec. 34 0fthe Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the office of this 
Journal, or of the said Corporation. No person can recover on more than one 
Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect Of the samy risk, 


will be 


ar mon! 


Signature 


Available from 5 p.m. of Friday, November 9th, 1894. until Midnight, 
ts, hoa lis, 189%, (See column 3, paye 25 


P.W. has paid 380 insurance claims, or five times as many as any other paper, and in less time, too, 
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—the' nose.” In vain the monster to 
enemy between the: rows of formidable-looking tevth ; 


and 

the stone- 
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ignominiously out of the ring. 


Nunsz: “Please ma’am, every time little Bobby can’t |: 


have his own way he runs at me and pushes me and kicks 
me ‘an oh 
ae : “Bless his little heart! 


- “You see,” said Uncle Job, “ wife’s a cur’ous 
of us to the ar furnished nice, a: 
one 


us go into it, and hain't even had tha window 


blinds of it open for a month.‘ She’s a cur’ous woman.” |: 
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..| done, and. no..wonder. Few, unless totally 


nice, and now she won't; 


WEEX ENDING 
Nov. 17, 1894, 


—_— 


out of the window 

joining corn-field. 
seats where sat the owner of 
of the cow 

“Rab 8 


rape b reached 
again and sang out : 
"Il: better jist leave yur collec. 
wi’ the beadle in case ye dinna get back again.” 
It is confidently stated that the ladle profited more |by 
Rab on that occasion than it would otherwise have 
v nder. bankrupt, 
would have had the hardihood to pass without drawing 
the purse after such a hint. 


CHINESE -‘SHELL=-PICKERS. 


Ons of the most delightful pictures I ever set eyes on 
was when one afternoon, on the barren shores of the 


rovince of Fokien, in China, the village people trooped 
own to gather the nhalls that lay in Gisir millions aa 
the beach as the tide slowly receded. 
_ They were mostly women, these shell-pickers, and the 
few men mt Bis i here were red bronze in colour, ert, 
sinewy, an women appeared to make a 
special toilet for the occasion, for their black hair had 
been oiled and brushed until it shone like ebony, and 
was ornamented with metal pins, enamel pendants, anil 
artifical: flowers. They wore a neat coat, which fell 
below the hips, and a pair of loose trousers that mixit 
be rolled up to the thighs to give them freedom of limb 
in their work. 
I saw children by the hundred—noisy and boisterous, 
qe withal, thoroughly hard working and patient. The 
igger boys and girls carried the younger ones on their 
bonee and babies were stra to the waists and 
shoulders of their brothers sisters. 
The implements used were extremely rude, consist 
ing of a wooden bow! and a sharp-pointed iron roi. 
went from shell to opened each 


¢ of a large 
uite an event in a household, for the meat 
, and the shell itself will 


insignifican’ with the value 

of a pearl oyster or a spiked each of which is 
valent to a sovereign in our money. The pearl is ut 
aled in-the mouth.or about the clothing, and 
shel] itaelf-is valuable it is washed and carctully 
‘When the shells are finally ready for the market they 
find their way to the head-quarters of the various trails. 
The cabinet-maker requires mother-of-pearl to inlay tive 
furniture, the button manufacturer makes use of «ll 
sorta of bivalves, and #0 does the jeweller; while frm 
many. specimens a nutritious gelatine is extracted. 


“RESULT OF THE “SENSIBLE” COMPETITION. 


Tus competition has been a remarkably popular one, #119 
thousands of sentences with “ E ” as the letter of cach 
word having-been received. The following is one of muy 
clever sentences to hand :— ‘ 


aable me 
Penknife take.” 
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Iynatio, 
with (i {inbora hatred of the 
revenge the 
birthday his oe tells him that ‘he e only survivor, in direct 
Astec emperors, and gives him a trinket made of one 
descent, of iaped emerald, 80 ly sawn at without it no 


half of id anltate the a 


oe reign in Mexico. 
installed as Holder of the Heart, 
Indians, who are ready 


i 
: 


Phe old medicine, and is called Zibalbay—his daughter 
fees. diving ie the holder of the other eh See the iearvakeped 
emerald, . 


the World, of 
which Zibalbay was cacique. He, in obedience to a dream, had 
wasted order to find the other half of 


His life is saved by 8 
devotion, and ‘these two.do it They reach the city 
just on the day when Tikal, zi mibay's nephew, and aforetime afflanced 
t elected qadigue lace o! y, wi exposed 
tlead, and is wedded to nua, daughter of the chief lord, Mat 


CHAPTER XV. 
How Zrsatpay Came Home. 


For a while we stood unnoticed in the shadow of the door- 
way observing this and beautiful scene, till as 
Zibalbay was about to advance towards the throne, the lord 
Tikal held up his sceptre as @ signal, and suddenly the 
women ceased from 
their dance and song. 
At the sight of the 
uplifted sceptre, Zibal- 
bay halted again and 
drew back further into 
the shadow, motioning 
us to do likewise. Then 
Tikal began to speak 
in a rich, deep voice 
that filled the : 
“Councillors and 
Nobles of the Heart,” 
he said, “and you, 
high-born ladies, wives 
and daughters of the 
nobles, hear me. But 
yesterday, as you 
know, I took upon 
myself the place and 
and by your wish and 


power of my forefathers, 
will was proclaimed’ the sole chief and ruler of the 
People of the Heart... Now I have bidden you to my 


marriage feast, that you may my nuptials and share 
my joy. For be it known to you that to-night I have 
taken in Nahua the Beautiful, daughter of the 
high lord ¥ chief of the astronomers, Keeper of the 
. Sanctuary, and President of the Council of the Heart. Her, 
in the 9 of you all, I name as my first and lawful 
wife, the sharer of my power and your ruler under me, who, 
whate’er betide, cannot be put away from my bed and 
throne, and as such I call you to salute her.” 
Then, eee agen his address, he turned and kissed the 
woman at-his i 


82, 3 
“Hail! to od, Lory of the Heart, whom it has pleased 
the gods to. lift up and bless. May children be given to 


you, and with ‘them happiness and power for many years.” 
Thereon the whole company bowed themselves before 

Nahua, who. flushed with pride and joy, and repeated, as 

with one voice: 
“Hail! to 

the gods to 


“Tomorrow a year will have gone by since Zibalbay, 
red uncle who was cacique before me, and his only child and 

eiress.of his rank and power, the Lady Maya, my affian 
a certain mission. Before they 
this mission, it was agreed between Zibalbay, 
Heart, myself, and the Council, the 
durj ! eart, that I should rule as next heir 
during the absence of Zibalbay and his daughter, and that 
not return within two years, then their 
mine for ever. To this agreement I set 


The summary is short, but sufficient. 


my name with sorrow, for then as now I held that my uncle 

Lig mad, and in his madness went to doom, taking with tbe 
is daughter whom I loved. Yet when they were gone I 

fulfilled it <M Bah 

; it to the letter, but trouble arose among the people, 
or they will not listen to the voice of one who is not their 

anointed lord, but say, ‘ We will wait until Zibalbay comes 

again and hear his command upon these matters.’ 

Also, Zibalbay being absent, there was no high priest left in 
the land, so that until a successor was raised up to him, certain 
of the inmost mysteries of our worship must yo uncelebrated, 
thus bringing down upon us the anger of the Nameless God. 

So it came about that many pressed it on me that for the 
sake of the people and the welfare of the place, I should 
shorten the period of my regency and suffer myself to be 
anointed. But remembering my promise I answered thom 
sharply, saying that I would not depart from it by a hair’s 
breadth, and that come what might, two full years must be 
completed before I sat me down in the place of my fathers. 

Lo this mind then I held till three days since, when those 
of the people to whose lot it fell in turn to pass to the 
mainland, there to cultivate the fields that are apportioned 
to the service of the temple, refused to get them to their 
labour declaring that the high priest alone had authority over 
them, and there was no high priest in the city. Then inmy 
perplexity I took counsel with the lord Mattai, master of 
the stars, and he consulted the stars on my behalf. All 
night long he searched the heavens and he read in them 
that Zibalbay, who led by a lying dream, broke through the 
lawa of the lnnd and wandered across the mountains, has 
paid the price of his folly, and is dead in the wilderness 
together with his daughter that was my affianced and the 
Lady of the Heart. Is it not so, Mattai?” 

Now the person addressed, a stout man with a bald head, 
quick shifting eyes, and a thick and grizzled beard, stepped 
ocr and bors bowing : 

“If my wisdom is not at fault such was the mes f 
the stars, O lord.” ui 

“Nobles,” went on Tikal, “you have heard my testimony 
and the testimony of Mattai, whose voice is the voice of 
truth. For these reasons I have suffered myself to be 
anointed and set over you as your ruler, seeing that I am 
the heir of Zibalbay by law and by descent. For these 
reasons also, she to whom I was affianced being dead, I have 
taken to wife Nahua, the daughter of Mattai. Say, do you 
accept us?” 

Some few of the company were silent, but the rest cried : 

“We accept you, Tikal and Nahua, and long may you rule 
over us according to the ancient customs of the land.” 

fe It is well, my brethren,” answered Tikal. ‘ Now before 
we oo the parting cup, have any of you ought to say to 
me?” 

“I have something to 
loud voice from Guakans 
of the hall. 

At the sound of his voice, the tones of which he seemed 
to know, Tikal started and rose in fear, but recovering him- 
self, said : 

“Advance from the shadow whoever you are, and say 
your say where men may sce you.” 

ing to his daughter and to ts Zibalbay bade us 
follow him, and do as he did. Then veiling his face with a 
corner of his robe he walked up the hall, the crowd of 
nobles and ladies opening a pat 
throne. Here he uncovered himself, as we did also, and 
standing sideways so that he could be seen both by Tikal 
and all that company, he opened his lips to speak. Before 
a word could pass them a cry of astonishment broke from 
the nobles, and of a sudden the sceptre fell from the hand 
of Tikal, and rolled along the floor, 

“Zibalbay!” said the cry. “It is Zibalbay come back, 
or the ghost of him, and with him the Lady of the Heart!” 

“ Aye, nobles,” he said, in a quiet voice, although his 
hand shook with rage, “it is I, Zibalbay your lord, come 
home, and not too soon as it would seem. What, my 
nephew, were you so hungry for my place and power, that 
you must break the oath you swore upon the Heart, and 
seize them before the appointed time? And you, Mattai, 
have you lost your skill, or have the gods smitten you with 
a curse, that you prophesy falsely, saying that it was 
written in the stars that we who are alive were dead, and 
thereby ig up your daughter to the seat of the Lady of 
the Heart. , do not answer me. Standing yondor I 
have heard all your story. And I say to you, Tikal, that you 
are a foresworn traitor, and to you, Mattai, that you are a 
charlatan and a liar, who have 
dared to use the Holy Heart for 
your own ends, and the advance- 
ment of your house. On both of 
you will I be arene aye, and 
on all those who have abetted 
you in your crimes, Guards, 
seize that man, and the Lord 
Mattai with him, and let them be 
held fast till I shall judge them.” 

Now the soldiers that stood on 
either side of the thrones hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then 
advanced towards Tikal as ee 
ining ane in obedi- 
ence to Zibalbay’s order. But 
Nahua rose and waved them off, 


saying : 

“ What! dare you to touch your 
anointed lord? Back, I say to 
yon, if you would save yourselves — 

from the doom of sacrilege. Living or dead the day of 
Zibalbay is done, for the Council of the Heart has set his 
crown upon the brow of Tikal, and whether for good or ill, 
their decree cannot be changed.” 

“Aye!” said Tikal, whose courage had come back to 
him. “The Lady Nahua speaks truth. Touch me not if you 
would live to look upon the sun.” 

But all the while he spoke his eyes were fixed upon Maya, 
whose beautiful face he watched as though it were that of 
some lost love risen from the dead. 


say to you,” cried Zibalbay in a 
ws wherein he stood at the far end 


till we stood before the- 
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Now, as Zibalbay was about to again, Mattai the 


astronomer bowed before him and said: 


“Be not a , but hear me, my lord, You have 
travelled far and you are weary, and a weary man is apt at 


! wrath. You think that you have been wronged, and, doubt- 


less, all this that has chanced is strange to ygu, but now is 
not the time for us to give count of our acts and steward- 
ship, or for you to hearken. Rest 
this night, and to-morrow on the 
pyramid, in the presence of the 
people, all things shall be made 
clear to you, and justice be done 
toall. Welcome to you, Zibalbay, 
and to you also, Daughter of the 
Heart, and say, who are these 
strangers that you bring with you 
from the desert lands across the 


y his eyes like a wolf ina trap, for 
- he sought to discover the temper 
of the nobles. Then, finding that 
there were few present whom he 
could trust to help him, he lifted 
his head and answered : 

“You are right, Mattai, I am weary, for age, travel, and 
the faithlessness of men have worn me out. To-morrow 
these matters shall be dealt with in the presence of the 
people, and there, before the altar, it shall be made known 
whether I am their lord, or you, Tikal. There, too, I will 
tell you who these strangers are, and why I have brought 
them across the mountains. Until then I leave them in 
your keeping, for your own sake charging you to keep them 
well. Nay, here I will neither eat nor drink. Do you come 
with me,” and he called to certain lords by name whom he 
knew to be faithful to him. 

Then, without more words, he turned and left the hall, 
followed by a number of the nobles. 

“It seems that my father has forgotten me,” said Maya, 
with a laugh, when he had gone. “Greeting to you all, 
friends, and to you, my cousin, Tikal, and greeting also 
to your wife, Nahua, who, once my waiting-lady, has now, 
by the gift of fortune, been lifted up to take my place and 
title. hatever may be the issue of these broils, may you 
be happy in each other’s love, Tikal and Nahua.” 

Now Tikal descended from the throne and bowed before 
her, saying, “‘I swear to you, Maya——” 

“No, do not swear,” she broke in, “but give me and my 
friends here a cup of wine and some fragments from your 
wedding feast, for we are hungry. I thank you. How 
beautiful is that bride’s robe which Nahua wears, and surely 
—those emeralds were once my own. Well, let her tako 
them from me as a wedding gift. Make room, I pray you, 
Tikal, and suffer these ladies to tell me of their tidings, for 
remember that I have wandered far, and it is pleasant to 
see faces that are dear to me.” 

For awhile we sat and ate, or f } 

tr ied ~Z 


a. 


made pretence to eat, while Maya ( 
talked thus lightly and all that 
company watched us, for we were 
wonderful in their eyes, who never 
till now had seen a white man. 
Indeed, the sight of the Seior, 
auburn-haired, long-bearded, and 
white-skinned, was so marvellous {/f 
to them that, unlike the common 
people, they forgot their courtesy 
and crowded round. him in their 
amazement. Still, there were two 
who took small note of the Seiior 
or of me, and these were Tikal, 
who gazed at Maya as he stood 
behind her chair, serving her like some waiting slave, 
and Nahua his wife, who sat silent and neglected 
on her throne, sullenly noting his every word and 
gesture. At length she could bear this play no longer, but 
rising from her seat began to move down the chamber. 

“ Make room for the haiti, Haitians paid. Maya. “Cousin, 
good-night, it grows late and your wife awaits you.” 

Then” auibhectcg I know not what, Tikal turned and went, 
and side by side the pair walked down the great hall, 
followed by the guard of soldiers. 

«“ How-beautiful is the bride and how brave the groom,” 
said Maya, as she watched them go, “ and yet I have seen 
couples that looked happier on their wedding day. Well, it 
is time to rest. Friends, good-night. Mattai, I leave these 
strangers in your keeping. Guard them well—and, stay, 
bring them to my apartments to-morrow after they have 
eaten, for if it is my father’s will, I would show them some- 
thing of the city before the hour of noon, when we meet 
upon the temple top.” 

When she had gone, Mattai bowed to us with much 
ceremony and be; us to follow him, which we did across 
the courtyard and through many to a beautiful 
chamber, dimly lighted with silver lamps, that had been 
made ready for us. Here were beds covered with silken 
wrappings, and on a table in the centre of the room cool 
drinks and many sorte of fruits, but so tired were we that 
we took little note of these things. : 

Bidding good-night to Mattai, who looked at us curiously 
and announced that he would visit us early in the morning, 
we made fast the copper bolts upon the door and threw ours 
selves upon the beds. 

Weary as I was, I could not sleep in this strange place, 
and when from time to time my eyes closed the sound of 
feet passing without our chamber door roused mc again to 
wakefulness. Of one thing I was sure, that Zibalbay was 
not wanted here in his own city, and that there would be 
trouble on the morrow when he told his tale to the people, 
for certainly Tikal would not suffer himself casily to be 
thrust from the place he had usurped, and he had many 
friends. Doubtless it was their feet that I heard outside 
the door as they hurried to and fro from the chamber where 
Mattai sat taking counsel with them. What would be our 


With its help you can begin this—Mr. Rider Haggard’s latest and best romance—to-day. 
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limestone, whose expanse { v 

ibiea ges building. d Ma: ‘ang oe Tenkonish 
 “Itisa ilding,” said Maya, our’-as - 
ment, “and one that.could. not be reared. in these days. 
Tradition says that. five-and-twenty thousand men worked 
: on it for fifty yeare—twenty_thousand of them cutting and 
hi mans the stone, and five.thousand laying the blocks.” - 

: «Where did the material come from, then?” asked the 


r. ‘ 

“ Some of it was cut from beneath the base of the temple 
iteelf,” she answered, “but the most was borne in big canoes 
eee these quarries can still 
' seen.” ar 

“ Ie the pyramid hollow, then ?” I asked. 

“Yes, in it: are many.chambers, for the most part store 
and treasure houses, and . beneath its pore gk crag 
burying-place of the caciques, their wives, and chi 
There also is the holy sanctuary of the Heart, which you, 
being of the Brotherhood, may perhaps be itted to visit. 
Come, let us climb the stair,”. and she us across the 
aaa age to the foot of a stairway forty feet or more in 

2 sw pich 790 to aig ce po of — pyramid in six 

ight, each of fifty steps, linked together by resting-places. 
- Up these flights we toiled ae oe ge by the ladies 
and the guard, till at.length our Jabour was rewarded, and 
‘| we. stood upon tho dissy edge of the pyramid. Before us 
-| ‘was.a platform, . by..a-low wall, large enough togive 
| standing room to several thousand people. On the western 
‘| side of platform ‘stood a small.marble house, used as a 
'| place to store fuel,.and as a watch tower by the priests, who 

were.on duty day and night tending the Laced fire which 
flared in a brazier from its roof. Situated at some distance 
from this house, and immediately in front of it, was a small 
ao with flowers, but for the rest the area was 
empty. ; 
“ Look,” said Maya. 
The city beneath us was built upon a low, heart-shaped 
‘island, so hollow in its centre that once it might have been 
the crater of some volcano, or poche a mere ridge of land 
inclosing a lagoon. This island measured about ten miles in 
length by six across at its widest, and seemed to float like 
a huge green leaf upon the lake, the Holy Water of these 
Indians; of which the circumference was so great that even 
from the summit of the pyramid, a few small and rocky 
isleta excepted, land was only visible to the north, whence 
we had sailed on the previous night. 
Elsewhere the eye met no but blue expanses of 
brs limitless and desolate, unrelieved by any eail or sign 

2. 

Amidst these waters the island gleamed like an emerald. 
Here were gardens filled eh sor flowers and clumps 
of beautiful palms and willows, framed by banks of 
dense green reeds that grew in the shallows around 
the shores. So luxuriant was the vegetation, fertilised 
so by year with the rich mud of the lake, and so 

wely were. the trees and flowers, in the soft light of the 
morning, that the place seemed like a paradise rather than 
the home of men, and as was the island so was the city that 
was built upon one end of it. 

Following the lines of the land upon which it stood, 
it was heart-shaped—a heart of cold white marble lying 
within a heart a green. All about it ran a moat 
filled with water from the lake, and on the hither side 
of this moat stood a wall fifty feet or more in height, 
built of great blocks of the white limestone that formed 
the bed-rock of the island, which wall was everywhere 
of them, and ion. tells ‘us that | sculptured with allegorical devices and designs, and the 

< igantic figures of gods. -Within the oblong of this wall 
ES the city, a city of palaces, pyramids, and temples, 
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the population was unable to keep so many streets and edi- 
fices in repair. Thea pein trees were to be found growing 
through the flat roofg of 

houses, and. in crevices of 
the temple pyramids, while 
many of | 
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: e streets and 
avenues were green with 


gome account of you.” : on grass and ferns, a narrow 
+ Dowktions our trichd Zibalbey will isfy them,” I said. | pathway in the-centre of 
“Good. Now be pleased to follow me,” and Mattai led us them showing how few were 


the feet of the passers-by. 
Even in the great square 
beneath us the si; of, 
traffic were rare, there 
was little of the bustle of 
a people in the 
business of life, although 
this vi lace had been the 
scene 
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some ‘al, 
rl, a reed basket in her 
hand, ht be seen visiting the 
ths, w rations of fish from 
the lake, or of meal, fruit, dried venison, and cocoa, 
were distributed i to the wants of each 
family. Or per! @ party of men, on their way to labour 
in. the gardens, to smoke and talk together in-a 
fashion that sh time to be of little value to them. 
Here and there also a few, a very few, children played 
together with flowers for toys in the shadows of the 
barracks, and store-houses which bord 
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i palaces, 
Accordingly we set out, Ma: ing between. us w ered the central 
Wa ladion f Sate Getatag the square, | equare ; but this was all, for the rest the place seemed empty 
of the. festival of the previous | and asleep. 
norni dota, (To be continued neat week.) 
oe fo 


Emorron and business don’t jingle. A new 
assistant in a. chemist’s shop was di the other 
day because he didn’t know how to look wise, roll his 
eyes, and say, “ A shilling, please,” without mag 3 red 
in the face, as he handed out a little powder had 
cost about a penny. 
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was broken only by the vast stair |. 


or rather the remains of it, for we could see at a glance that |. 
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“AN. UNCOMFORTABLE PLACE, 


ADMIRAL Von WEENER, a high authority on navi! 
matters in’ Germany, ibes in a work reesntly 
published the behaviour of armour-plated men-of-war |), 
a heavy: sea.. He says: “ Even with a moderate ou 
and sea, an armour- lated cruiser, if going against tl. 
wind, will find herself in conditions similar to those of 4 
storm—at least the crew will have that impression. 

“The moveménts of the stern of the ship are violent 
and exceedingly disagreeable. The waves pushed ly 
the advancing prow sweep continually over the ship froin 
bow to stern. All windows and port-holes must lhe 
closed, and air reaches the lower decks, where the heat 
increases unbearably, only through the artificial ven. 
ore With th of the 

“Wi e@ exception specially protected com. 
mand bridge, all the uncovered portions if the ship are 
impassable ; thus the whole crew must bear as well is 
they can the heat of the closed decks. On such a ship 
no one can feel comfortable ; and when there is it storm 
in which a sailing ship would feel comparatively at ease, 
the crew of an armour-plated ship will imagine that a 
heavy. hurricane is raging, which threatens destruction 
at every. minute. 

“The long, narrow forepart of the ship, which is not 
borne lightly by the water, and is rendered extreuwly 
heavy by the mighty ram and the armoured deck an 
the cannon and oes, forces the ship in a hich s-1 
to pitchings and rollings of an extraordinary character. 

“The crew of such a ship is not only exposed to vray 
dangers, but the voyages they make render them, from 
a physical point of view, extremely and danverousiy 
nervous, whilst the mental impressions they receive weir 
them out and make the profession hateful.” 


ee 
“Tey say it’s electricity,” said Pat, as he stopped 
before the incandescent street lamp ; “ but I'll be hand 


if I can see how it is they make the hairpin burn in the: 
bottle.” 


———__—_oj}——_—- 


WE are glad to learn from a valued contemperiry 
that “ pickled walnuts are now introduced at dinner.” 
If there is anything we dislike, it is to have to sit 
opposite a pickled walnut at dinner, and not to be on 
speaking terms with it. 

———e 4 


First Broxer.—““ Of all mean, despicalle, dis- 
honourable fellows, I think Quotem is the worst.” 

- Second Broker.—‘‘ You don’t say so? What his lie 
done ?”: 

First Broker.— He made a big pile in that last panic. 
and now he’s going to retire from business, and live on 
the money, instead of giving his old true and tre! 
friends a fair chance to get it away from him.” 


A SERGEANT of an Irish regiment had a dislike for 
one of his men, whom we will call Brady. One diy. after 
drill, at which the sergeant had relieved his mind to the 

uad, and Peay in particular, Brady walks up to th: 
officer, who, by the way, squinted horribly, and says: 

“Se t, if I was to call you the squinting son ot 
busted bomb, what would I get ?” 

“ Faith,” said the sergeant, “ you'd get six moutl:s.” 

“ And if I only thought it?” 

“Qh, you'd get nothing.” 

“ Well,” returned Brady, “ by jabbers, I think it.” 


XTRA Number of “P.W.” 


On Sate THurspay, NOVEMBER 15TH. 


AST year many thousands of readers wr 
unable to obtain a copy of our Evins 
Christmas Number, and considering that this 
year's issue will contain even more exception.t] 
attractions, we are anticipating « still 

demand. ; 

e number will consist almost entirely of stories hy 
the best authors, profusely illustrated througheut 'y 
first-class artists. Stories a) yr from the pens «t 
Messrs. Headon Hill, George Griffith, W. L. Alden. and 
G. B. Burgin, and amongst the artists illustratiny the 
Number are Miss G. Demain Hammond, Miss}. 
Warry, and Messrs. Montbard, Raynenl 
Potter, E. 8. Hope, and Sydney, Harvey; an arniy 
of seerery Aad artistic talent, which I make bold to sy 
will not be equalled in any other Christmas number 

published this year, at even double the gee . : 
P.W. Extra Christmas Number will be twice the s\/« 
of the ordinary issue of Pearson's Weekly. will | 
bound. in a peacock: blue wrapper, and with it will be 
nted a beautiful coloured plate measuring 19} ine" 
y 14} inches. The price, as last year, be tliee- 
ce, nota very out-of-the-way sum to have paid, y" 

will say, for the coloured plate alone. ee 
This number will be on sale next Thursday, Novem sa 
15th. Intending purchasers should not fail to pluv 
their ordera at once, as owing to the time necessary!" 


the careful printing of the coloured plate there ca» le 
no re-issue, 
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FICTION. FACTS, 


Giant social dass Wel Avesta nies THE water-lily is largely used in some parts of India 
KiLiing A CatT.— : 


as food. 
with an 0 Png st eae hae plea pa ALEEE robin and the wren are the only birds that sing 
sae! co his. If you don’t believe this, try it for your- im yeas, . : 
OnLy about one out of every 1,00) married couples live 
to celebrate their golden wedding. 


STAMMERING is far more common among men than 
among women, the proportion being almost four to 
one. 


SIBERIAN peasants clean, stretch, and dry the skin of 
the turbot for leather bags and as a substitute for glass 
window-panes. 

WHEN terrified, the ostrich travels at the rate of 
twenty-five miles an hour, and clears twelve to fourteen 
feet at a stride. 


THE most quarrelsome creature in the world is the 
scorpion. Two placed in the same box will always sting 
each other until one of them succumbs. 


In Siam, when a funeral is ing, the women take 
down their hair and unfasten their beads, and the men 
fumble around in their pockets for a little piece of metal 
to hold between their teeth. 


THIETY-FIVE Soverei have ascended the English 
throne since the time of William the Conqueror, every 
month except May witnessing the coronation of one or 
more; that month not one. 


THE national ice of Japan consists of sweet beans 
served with hailstones, and a Japanese belle rivals her 
English cousin in the amount of these which she can 
devour with a relish. The frozen dessert, however, 
which approaches nearest to our ice-cream is perfumed 
snow. Very many fruit and flower scents are used for 
this, the latter being as popular with them as vanilla and 
chocolate in this country. 


IF a lion and a strong horse were to pull in o ite 
directions, the horse would pull the lion heckarard sith 
comparative ease; but if the lion were hitched behind 
the horse, and facing in the same direction, and were 
allowed to exert all his strength in backing, he could 
easily pull the horse down upon his haunches, or drag 
him across the ring, so muc agli is his strength 
when exerted backward from the hind legs than in 
forward pulling. 

THE carrier pigeon has just been turned to a curious 
use in Russia. It is to convey negatives of photographs 
taken in a balloon. The first experiment was made 
from the cupola of the Cathedral of St. Isaac, in St. 
Petersburg, and the subject phohegragied was the 
Winter Palace. The plates were packed in envelopes 
impervious to the light, and then tied to the feet of the 
pigeons, who safely and quickly carried them tothe 
station of Volkovo. 


To keep the 30,000 odd miles of telegraph line in 
order in Great Britain, and provide for the proper 
despatch and delivery of the millions of me 8 that 
pass over them every month, entails an expenditure of 
about £2,250,000 sterling a year, and at this total more 
than. £1,500,000 goes in paying the salaries and wages of 
the immense staff of engineers, skilled operators, and 
messengers, and of those who direct their operations 
and keep the accounts straight. . 


AN interesting statement, well worthy of contemplation, 
especially by those on matrimonial speculations intent, 
has just been made by the actuary of an insurance 
company. It appears from investigations which he has 
been making, that the oftener a man marries the greater 
is the difference in age between the wife and the widower. 
Usually, he says, a wife is barely three years younger 
than her husband; in the case of second wives the man 
is, in the average of cases, senior by nine years; while 
third wives are generally found to be younger than their 
partners by eighteen years. 

Fw people understand how to stop a runaway horse. 
The wil is generally good, but the owner is lamentably 
deficient in judgement. A man laughs at a woman 
because she invariably are off a "bus in the direction in 
which it is not going. but he acts precisely on the same 
principle when he rushes into the road, and facing the on- 
coming runaway, bravely catches at the bridle. Like the 
woman, he experiences a shock, and is generally thrown. 
The proper way is to run in the direction that the horse is 
taking, and as he catches up with you, jump for the 
bridle and hold on to it, running beside the animal mean- 
while. The check will cause the animal to slacken his 

and stop. These directions form part of the first 
instructions given to the police, whose chief duties are 
the stoppage of runaways. If they were more generally 
stndvegtoonk bs the public at large, fewer accidents would 
be recorded. 


.THE Mopern Romance.—The clock on the mantle- 
piece strikes eight. Dolores hears it strike. All is silent 
in Dydale Royals. For two tedious hours she has sat 
on nt mig chair. 

“Eight,” she says, in a sort of suppressed whisper. 
“Then he should be here; Sir Victor Chumpuny, of 
Chumpuny Towers, you cannot have deceived me. k 
to yourself if you play me false!” 

uddenly her lovely face softens. How she adores this 
man! Yet Dolores is uneasy; she goes to the window 
and draws back the curtains and looks into the night. 
The crushed sweetness of summer roses floats up to her 
in softest perfume out of the dewy darkness. All is 
silent save the feline marauder. "Tea, what is that? 
She hears a footstep! He has come at last. It is 
Sir Victor Chumpuny. Dolores crawls out of the window 
and meets him on the level lawn. It is raining. 

“ Ah, you have come,” she cries, gladly. 

“ Yes,” he answers, grimly, and, folding his arms, he 

at her. He heeds not the rain which beats upon 
isd fair face. “I have come,” he says, “but not to 
stop. 
omething in his tone jars upon her ears. She leans 
against a sunflower for support, and sharply catches her 
breath. 

“Dolores,” he says, “I cannot marry you, for I am 
married already.” 

She shrinks back from him with pain and horror, as 
if he had dealt her a blow. 

“ You—you have a wife,” she cries, wildly. 

“Two,” he answers, sternly. “Oh, do not ask me to 
commit ieigemy: I would sooner borrow a razor and 
shave myself to save the penny.” 

She nods silently—her emotion won't allow her to nod 
loudly. Anon she gazes at him steadily. The darkness 
is intense. 

“Heartless traitor,” she cries, fiercely. “ You have 
big > my life; take my curse.” 

he handed it to him, and he took it. He said he had 
looked for something more—his presents back again—but 
Dolores heeded him not. Slowly and wearily she dragged 
herself through the summer garden, heavy with the 
perfume of velvety roses and sweet musk, sadly 
wondering how much the nearest pawnbroker would lend 
on what he had given her. Will she forget? Ah, who 
shall say? 


you mi 
self. , 
Secure the cat by a string one foot long, so as to 
dee plenty of KA , and, after a week's practice, you 
will consider this a scant estimate for the cat. There- 
fore, at a distance of one foot, it will require 100 boot- 
‘ye, your chance of killing the cat decreases as the 
square of the distance increases. This is an axium in 
natural philosophy, and a fundamental truth of 
felinology. ‘ore, at a distance of ten feet it will 
require 0,000. Again, the force of the projectile 
decreases as the square of the distance increases. Ten 
squared uals 100; 10,000 by 100, 1,000,000, equals the 
number of bootjacks at this rate. But then the dark- 
ness of night. decreases the chances of a fair hit ten to 
one. Hence, at night, it will require 10,000,000 boot- 
jacks. 
Meoarthly, the tom-cat being black, decreases the 
chances twenty to one, moccemans to the well-known rule 
of optics. Fourth count 200,000,000. At this stage of 
our problem we ‘will leave the domain of science, and 
draw a couple of logical inferences. First, after a man 
has hurled 200,000,000 bootjacks he will be extremely 
old, and also proportionately feeble. We have no means 
of knowing hoe much his projecting force would 
decrease, or his aim fail. But at a very fair allowance 
the chances from these two causes would decrease in the 
ratio of 100 to 1. Count: fifth, 20,000,000,000. 

It is true that 20,000,000,000 bootjacks thrown round 
promiscuously might afford the cat almost invincible 
shelter, but to save pa we will suppose this to 
diminish the chances only as ten to one. Count sixth 
and answer 200,000,000,000. It is true the man might 
improve in his aim, but the cat would improve equally in 
his dodging. 


SomETHING Wrone AxsouT 1T.—My friend Doolittle 
lately obtained a patent for a hydraulic carriage-brake, 
wick, he asserted, was the only thoroughly reliable 
brake in existence. Other brakes, Doolittle said, some- 
times failed, and you could stop a carriage with them 
only under certain circumstances. But the peculiarity 
of the hydraulic brake was that, if you were sliding 
down the side of a house and you wanted to stop your 
vehicle at the twenty-seventh tile, that brake would 
bring it up sharp just at the right spot. 

And Doolittle said that if he could only make a brake 
big enough, and get something to hitch it to, he could 
hold the earth so that it wouldn't make another 
revolution. 

Doolittle asked several of us out one day to witness 
au exhibition of the extraordinary power of the inven- 
tion. He had it attached to a small hand-car, and he 
selected a steep incline on.the railway, just where it runs 
past Keyser’s buildings. As there were only three 
” or four trains a day over this piece of line he was able to 
arrange a time so he could conduct his experiments 
bio fear of awkward interruption from the railway 
Orme, a 

Doolittle got in the carriage at the top of the incline, 
and then erased us to station se at the bottom, 
a mile below, and to lay a sleeper by the side of the line 
at the exact spot where we wanted hits to stop. He said 
that he wanted. us to notice particularly that by a simple 
notion of his hand that enrprising hydraulic brake 
rie bring the carriage to a standstill, exactly opposite 

e sleeper. 

When we were in position we gave the signal, and in 
a moment Doolittle was sailing down the line. Hecame 
faster and faster, until the carriage could have given 
poms to the fastest. type of gesnsed lightating but still 

@ stood up, calm and unconcerned, waiting for the 
proper moment to apply the brake. As he approached 
us, we could ‘see him bling with the handle, and then 
we saw him make a gesture of astonishment. The next 
moment he flew by us with the speed of light, with his 
hair and coat-tails flying in the wind, a look of pain 
upon his face, and with about fifteen poutids of frag- 
nents of a patent hydraulic brake dangling behind the 
car, 3 

A few yards below us the vehicle jumped off the line, 
_ tore the fence of .Keyser's len, jammed the 
~ handle of the pump, butted up against the kitchen door, 
Went pelting across the kitchen, and finally came to rest 
against the dresser, amashing the crockery to fragments, 
and tossing Doolittle. backwards on to the fireplace- 
When we reached the scene, the servant waslying upon the 
_ floor in a fit, and Doolittle was standing gazing at the 

Wreck, and feeling, in an absent sort of way, for the 

lace where the capsized tea-kettle had scalded his leg. 


rir 3 to us, he said : 
If I'd known that chain was rotten, -I’d a busted 
rae ace head of the man who made it before I started, 


. Then Ke: at him to bed, and the meeting ad- 
Journed, The ittle patent hydraulic brake will 
Probably not be generally adopted by the railway 


ojo 
WHat more precious offering can be laid upon the 
altar of a man’s heart than the first love of a pure, 


earnest, and affectionate gil with an undivided interest 
in eight corner plots and fourteen three-storey houses ? 


JEANETTE: “ Ma, are you going to give me another 
piece of pie?” 

Mother: ‘‘ What do you want to know for?” 

Jeanette: “ Because, if not, I want to eat this piece 


slowly.” 
——— jo 

AN anxious mother in Scotland, taking leave of her 
son on his departure for England, gave him this 
advice : 

‘“‘ My dear Sandy, my ain bairn, gang south, and get 
all the siller ye can from the Southerners; take pod 
thing ye can. But the English are a brave boxin’ 
people, an’ take care o’ them, Sandy. Never fight a bald 
man, for ye canna catch him by the hair.” 

—» jo—__ 

“What is the meaning of that red line above the 
fourth storey of your house?” asked a stranger of a 
farmer in Holland. 

“That is a water mark. That mark shows how high 
the water was during the great overflow about a year 


ago. 
a Impossible. If the water had been that high the 
whole town would have been mit away.” 

“The water was never that high. It only came up to 
the first storey window, but the boys rubbed the mark 
out three or four times, so I put it up there, where they 
can’t get at it. It takesa smart man to circumvent these 
boys.’ 


OLGA ROMANOFF, 


1) 
THE SYREN OF THE SKIES. 
Br GEORGE GRIFFITH. 
ge 
Now on Sale at PEARSON’S WEEKLY offices, and 
at all leading Booksellers and Bookstalis, 


Price 6s. (48, 6d. nett or post free 5s.) 


In one handsome volume Svo. 377 pp. uniform with THE 
ANGEL OF THE REVOLUTION, with a frontispiece by 
EDWIN 8. HOPE. 

This Story is a sequel to the Author's strikiag and 
successful romance “ De Angel of the Revolution,” and 
describes the efforts of a daughter of the House of Romanoff 
in the fifth generation to re-establish the Throne of the 
Tears, destroyed by the forces of the Anglo-Saxon Federa- 
tion in the World War of 1904, and the reader who 
follows her fortunes will be conducted through a series of 
situations, never re goa before, to a catastrophe in 
comparison with which even the tremendous climax of the 
ANGEL seems almost trivial. 

The work is dedicated by pernvission to Mr. Hiram 
Stevens Maxim. 
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S Wark ENDIN 
“i - Nov: 17, ise 
plier opo ae sentir Se ete eet oe | 
in, as i i n 
move the coin; but unless the flatter ta fixed’ in some 
‘manner you can-never convince an obeerver that it has 
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Own the occasion of a recent football match at a 


—— net really, bese mowed ints the fold af Vision. area at isc pe petirege be oftres of a certain 

me A : . fl Ao ry t 1 2: tendency in ae » team L bwye: the -Lormer hi reparec : 

bow Our Byes Deceive ws. * US ceene ree than it really is. “A piece of |.splendid lunch for their visitors before the A ig “Bat 
: —_—. 5 wire bh payee pet é when | teams,did thorough justice to the lunch, and the 


eld in a gas flame appears legal 


i t. it gets red hot, and this a) ‘is often | gentlemen going in strong for champagne and cis, 
mony te fie. name of Science is =i are : na j ot, Sal tus the expansion-of . officers. anticipated an easy victory. On inking 
‘ Bice ena ni ing, the wire by heat. Such expansion, however, oo atetaphaes 2 pepe roma, however, after lunch. th. 


bly fresh-looking lot of viant. 
-kicking the ball about, and in amazement asked’ thei 
guests. who the were. 

-. “Oh,” replied one of them, finishing his last glass of 


cham , “those are our playing team, we an 
Sie teaching team, you now” sia Ame lg 


. HOW THE LORD MAYOR'S HOUSE 
bogey that’ WAS PAID FOR. 
little more Tae Mansion House partly built out of 
ORS, ‘a cae ion House was ly out o 
It is by our alone we ve the existence » tye short Sistande, to unjustly wrung from Dissenters. By an Act of Charles IL 
of the Toa rived of sight, hearing, their angles, though they no-one could take office under the Corporation without 
—, mad psa "sould practically ne Se saeeo according to the rites of the 
taste, touch, But we, who these wonderful Esta Church. By another Act, a sheriff why 
ae ee wae pos + th e risk of their de- eae a to mere was rendered liable toa fine of fir 
peentptions, . ageinat undred pounds. . 
ceiving rou e deceived . look at these two A Dissenter was elected sheriff, and, as he could 1. 
* an instance ot ad execiett, HOE Ce lines take the sacrament, he declined to serve, and paid t ia 


in the first parallel? Is 


fine, but the judge held that the disqualifying Act 
relieved the Dissenter of the duty of service. The 
£18,000, however, already secured, was voted hy tho 
Corporation to the building fund of the Mansion 
House. 

The above is interesting, as showing how far alons 
the road of liberty we have travelled in two hundhel 


\ y, UN Y mh A second =a : ect ih the same result. TI, 
NF the ‘arch correctly. drawn P ingenious me’ of taxing Dissenters was repeated until 
RY YN : t the e med | forty-five had successively paid the fine. 

VY ON Y The eye seysno. Bu ve mobse: fovea 9 was a stiff-necked gentleman, and 
NY IN VY it of a ie he declined to either serve or pay. He was sued for tl: 


seen as it crosses the room; 
but. this phenomenon is 
caused by the myriads of 
tiny motes and dust par- 
: ticles which float in the 
the larger of which can be actually seen moving 


le 


KK 


aur, 

in the sunlight. ‘Such a beam of light received into a 
perfect vacuum would be invisible until it touched some 
solid ‘object. We may easily demonstrate this by a 
beantifal experiment. Arrange a shutter in a k 
room, so as to admit a well-defined beam of light. Now 
take a red-hot er and pass it tly through the 
beam, and fora little time a dense black shadow will be 
seen in the place through which the poker has passed. 


years. 
———+ to ———______ 
HOW IMMIGRANTS ARE SWINDLED. 


IMMIGRANTS arriving in New York from Europe ire 
all landed at one spot known as Castle Garden. This 


és fs order of things takes place in order to prevent the new- 
a - The red-hot id as leuned up me ee dust specks | comers from falli “otime to the sharks of the city. hut 
. er ke and motes, and the air ad ay which it con- | the efforts of the commissioners have very little effuct, 
the & tie ocak in fe sequently a ed oe aie id particles | simply because the rule that is made for the protection 
oom’ wie cop agit Be wakes aig in it to reflect S ae . ioe speedily | of the immigrante lends iteelf admirably to the metlils 
The senses are very easily deceived by any agency _— pees os odio eee ore 1 ptm SORE 
2 eS y er ere. 
which artificially Take an “Guwivs will work its way through,” as the poet The rules of the Garden ordain that as soon as the itu 
cardboard vcd Sar aah remarked when he saw a hole in the elbow of his coat. peanie ee been rep ere at bare passed the landin 
: to the Totton of it ix by the fet oenee and solicit . Asa eaeral hsv 
: Seretnomay pues, head ® | geih COUNTRY Papers noticing tne eppointment of '® | immigrants are booked h to their destination. sl 
e eap, Byte cme means wall Piste tothe £ he will mak mails -need only spend a few hours in New York before their 
a to the tient eficiént ciicer.” Rs © & very aan oy | ig the ager ley ubeeqnzoos zumcr 
cnet ond fs pencil, with the “head” side ——— and that thee sick another until the jeans thn 
enn et Gn ber slongnide if the poets sot |. HOW did you contrive to cultivate euch a beautifal | to-morrow, all of which the bewildered strangers! 
rie Pat Ad black eye ?”’ as rown. same. time innocently acquiescing in the mi 
doe pale gars ‘or ot 2 BS Ohl” replied Fogg, who had been practising upon ion that he should put up for the night at ti 
thatthe coins a waviewel aieomeh it as hore By roller skates, ‘I raised it from a slip.” house for which feng Ss ieceeaal ny Seas ead 7 
s % ad Afte i icti i i s of his 
adjusting the distances and the length of pencil id ry fay . o benaes tar pak Liiis 
albeet *s wtick the box, we aa “on aE (sadly) : Ba fag’ Hovignd you have bes a aed ell and Bo Ben os hag wh re 
. = undistinguishable in bad: ee ie he makes a point of seeing they shall remain until t! 
en en inal emer Sat x notin the | hare ued fh hrs of niga” 71" "| sniscky taliban Aloe of alle ew 
to convince him that the coins are not identital, ‘Tie | in under the tent.” PmSen en | He baepeen That the Tagged’ hes by acon extant 
sine of the halfpenny is inereaeed b ite bei means become mislaid, and requires a large amount ot 
nearer to the tham the penn’ y its being care and time to recover, the immi t finds himself at 
The optical ics of clans “watan traitfal | 1, A ROMANCE Enpxp. — Watts: “There are two | the end of a few days confronted with a long bill «t 
3 ‘eource of illusion: “Thus, a tank broken-hearted chappies in two office buildings down oom sana — to the exorbitant charges ul» 
; Srey F my way. r an Seo . 
i. * Bett colowed, inner Potts : “And wh Pp” — . I suppose that the newly-arrived immigrant is one of 
lower than te really the Watts: “ They have been flirting with each other | the most gullible creatures that ever set foot in an 
Water has the aeaeety Pees rake per ated a week from their windows. Each | coun Pelle ache Mars dg re - a and lo ‘ks 
~ : a ot ug! was & gir upon es O! whi eis soon te 
Hight, i the way ictreted ty aii ecome an inhabitant, as brothers. Thus, in this 
: the familiar experiment of dip-| His hair having been cut, and various offers of fancy | Hamat instance, it ie easy to make him believe ths 
3 . : 5 F : . ‘i i icket is wort! , Without giving him 
‘ ping « stick chiisnaly inbswste soap, hair-restorer, etc., ha been declined with and ‘ ++ has J oan Ke 
knows, it will ap though | without thanks, the barber said to him: “ Will abe rome: fo 6 Lelage wor and Hos mu OF 
. ye The ra of light phich ¢ ots hair’ do that way air?” — i your to induce him to yy the ce Ii to pur 
-< the ys convey The onstainer Soatemiplatid etines!® with care tn the a second-class ticke ket, and to convince him that the all 
; or mirror, then returning to the sacrificial chair, and tional comfort in travelling the distance he ia tee 
bent, where the latter is enveloping himself in the calico Hed | More, thas counterbalances the additional fare. 
geen through water,s0 solemnly : “ Just a little longer.” wrapper, rep After which the immigrant finds out on his way “'~'- 
that the. stick iteelf a in ward that the plece of [pasteboard for which he paid is 
jae ; a legal ti at 
-. touches intouteen” a __ There is one certain remedy for this systematic swin'!- 
souk “anes oeiig THREE MORE BURGLARY INSURANCE | ling that is practised on immigrants of every cov!'s 
a m,. however,.. is CLAIMS PAID sekued winluion to the Barton wat a ie tak ‘ 
saosin Se Series so ee that to. meet outward bound trains have left tlhe: 
restos or be od stm i ent in Mee, Codey, Dus | unl at ang a ey eal 
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appearing to slide gently across the bowl. factorily settled by the Ocean Company. — have to look eleewhere for means 


Look out for our Extra Christmas Number on Thursday. 
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INDIAN SUMMER IN NORWAY 


1—How 10 Get ExLzow-R00m. 


THE phrase, “ Indian -‘Symmer,” has been used so far 
with such exclusive reference to <a it may Be 
toa many. people, even including some who 
fae been to Norway, to be told that something very 
like it and quite as nice. may be found on the other side 
of the German Ocean within two days’ sail of the east- 


September last I left London darken- 
ing with the promontory anne of the advent of the 
autumn British fog, an put to sea from Hull on a 
damp and gloomy night, through the medium of which 
the great and grimy seaport looked not unlike a suitable 
starting-point for one’s final ge across the Styx. 

That was on @ Friday night. Early on the Sunda 
morning I was standing on the rocks above the Ravnedal, 
a little outeide Christianssand, under a cloudless sky, 
clearing the last impurities of the London atmosphere 
out of my lungs by inhaling deep and grateful draughts 
of mellow salt air,.and look over a wide landscape of 
rock and sea, fjeld ‘and fjord, forest and pastureland, 
that lay smiling beneath a sun as bright and warm as 
ever shone out of an English May-day sky. A glance 
at the map will show you that I was also standing in 
the latitude of Caithness. ‘ 

I remained twenty-two days in Norway, three of them 
were wet, and it rained a little on a fourth ; the rest was 
all Indian Summer, and as delightful a season as the 
most exacting of tourists could wish for. 

I never, if I can help it, take a holiday in what is 
called the “ holiday ‘season,” and I have never yet failed 
to meet with the reward of my unconventionality. The 
so-called holiday season wants another and more 
accurate name attached to it. It is really a time of 
labour and strife spent in pursuit of a pleasure that is 
often so illusory that the greatest enjoyment of the 
whole enterprise consists in getting back home again. 

The weather is commonly at variance with the 
season. Steamers are crowded ; berths are far more so; 
hotels are full; trains ditto; and other means of con- 
veyance almost unobtainable. In addition to this, 
nearly everyone you meet is hot, worried, and ibly 
in a state of excitement bordering on a kind of frenzy 
which might be called Delirium Transientis, or the 
Delirium of the Passer Through. 

Railway guards and porters, steamboat stewards, and 
hotel waiters are all overworked, run off their feet, and 
worried out of their wits. Although their motives are 
not, perhaps, absolutely disinterested, still, take them 
all in all, they are the most long-suffering race on earth, 
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next, perhaps, to editors of popular journals; but even 
they succumb, as well they may do, when the tourist 
season sets in in its full severity. 

Beds are hurriedly made up, the airing of sheets is 
open to suspicion, you have to wait twice as long as 
usual for everything that you order, and nearly every- 
thing is from five-and-twenty to fifty per cent. dearer 
than it is at any other time. This, for instance, as I 
had it on reliable authority, was the state of Norway but 
a few weeks before I got there, and yet, from the tourist 
point of view, I had the country practically to myself. 

was greeted as a sort of peripatetic last rose of 
summer, I had the whole berth to myself on the 
steamers, the choice of rooms in hotels, and ample space 
to lie down if I wanted to in the railway carriages. I 
had no difficulty in getting conveyances for the overland 
part of my travels, and my conscience was relieved from 
the necessity for bribery and corruption with a view to 
 Sopcnliote carriage or carriole that had been ordered 

y some one else, 

_ To this homily the moral will by this time be suffi- 
ciently obvious. Put into familiar form, it simply con- 
sists in the advice to those who can do so: Wait till the 
crowd goes by. I am of course quite aware that a 
sufficient following of this advice es spread the crowd 
out to comfortable tenuity, while a too general accept- 
ance of it would simply alter the season and leave the 
crowd the same, in which case those who harked back to 
the original period would have a good time. 

My actual object, however, will be attained if even a 
small fraction of those whose circumstances enable them 
to do so are persuaded to forsake, not the beaten tracks 
of travel and all the conveniences thereof, but the time 
in which they are beaten by the hurrying footsteps of 
what is more truly than politely called the general ruck 
of tourists. 

A good deal of travelling, extending over several 
years, and a respectable proportion of the Continent of 
Europe, has proved to me that on the average you get 


| the nicest weather, neither too hot nor too cold, and asa 
rule gloriously fine, between the first week in September | 


and the third week in October. 

This, of course, does not apply to the British climate. 
There are some people who profess to be able to forecast 
the eccentricities of that disgusting patchwork of 
atmospheric uncertainties, but for my own I prefer 
to tell my stories in another way. As regards the Conti- 
nent, however, I found Norway by no means an excep- 
tion to the rule that I had observed elsewhere, and 
those whose knowledge of the country extended over 
many years told me that the Indian summer that 
cheered me on my way was the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Yet, as I say, the sun shone, and the brilliantly blue 
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sky smiled over the equally blue fjords and the light 
and shade of their picturesque shores, almost unappreci- 
ated by those who gee them every day, and inspired me 
with not altogether unselfish thoughts of the thousands 
who had trodden thickly on each others’ heels through 
this same delightful scenery only a few weeks before, 
and were now ack again in the crowded, smoky towns of 
Britain, doing their Tat to recover from the fatigues of 
their holiday jostle. 

There is, of course, one branch of Norwegian travel to 
which what I say here is not applicable, and that is the 
summer journey to the far north which is undertaken in 
the not always fulfilled hope of seeing the midnight gun. 
That, even when the mists and clouds that havnt the 
North Cape are propitiously absent, can only be seen in 
June and early July, and therefore those who would see 
it at anything like a reasonable cost must perforce take 
the yachting steamer as they find it, and be satisfied 
with such elbow room as they can get. 

As a rule, these steamers are excellently managed, 
and the best of them do not carry an uncomfortable 
overload of promiscuously-mixed humanity. As long as 
the steamers are run by well-known, responsible firms 
they may be trusted; but as you value your comfort 
beware of the speculative North Sea Pirate. 

Then again, it is true that, so far, a very large class of 
tourists, to whom keeping down expenses is a primary 
object, have only been able to travel in Norway while 
the summer arrangements for Cook's Associated Tours 
are in force. I mean of course those who take the regu- 
lation fourteen days tour out and home for the wonder- 
fully reasonable inclusive price of £14, 

This ‘reduction on taking a quantity” has so far only 
been practicable within the limits of the conventional 
tourist season, but there is now a prospect of these 
facilities being considerably extended. I had the 
pleasure of travelling a few hundred miles of my trip 
with Dr. Scharlach, the Scandinavian manager for the 
great Facilitators of Travel, and he told me that he was 
in treaty with the Norwegian authorities for such an 
extension of the pound-a-day system as would permit of 
the issue of single independent tickets at the same price, 

If this arrangement comes off it ought to be the 
means, not only of releasing large nunsbers of tourists 
from the inevitable restraints of the “ personally con- 
ducted” expeditions, but also of giving them the equally 
great advantage of choosing their own time. For the 
sake of those who would be wise enough not to go while 
the main crowd is on the war-path, I sincerely hope that 
the Doctor’s negotiations will come to a successful 
issue, and in that hope I will take up my parable again 
next week in the view of foreshadowing what the inde- 

ndent tourist may e t to see and enjoy during the 

rief but bright period of the Indian summer in Norway. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS IN THE TREATMENT 
OF OBESITY. 

Our corpulent readers will be glad to learn how to posi- 
tively lose two stone in about a month with the greatest 
possible benefit in health, strength, and muscle, by a com- 
paratively new system. It is a singular paradox that the 
patient, returning quickly to a healthy state, with increased 
activity of brain, diccaties and other organs, naturally re- 
quires ‘more food’ than hitherto, yet, notwithstanding this, 
he absolutely loses in weight 1lb. or 2lb. daily, as the 
weighing-machine will prove. Thus thero is no suggestion 
of starvation. It is an undoubted success, and the author, 
who has devoted years of study to the subject, guarantees 
4 noticeable reduction within twenty-four hours of com- 
mencing the treatment. This is different with other 
diseases, for the patient, in some cascs, may go for weeks 
without being able to test whether the physician has rightly 
treated him, and may have derived no real or apparent im- 
provement.in health. Here, we repeat, the author guarantces 
it in twenty-four hours, the ecale to be the unerring recorder, 
The treatment aims at the actual root of obesity, so that 
the superfluous fat does not return when discontinuing the 
treatment. It is perfectly harmless. We advise our readers 
to call the attention of stout friends to this, because, sin- 
cercly, we think they ought to know. For their information 
we may say that, on sending cost of postage (4d.)—a reprint 
of Press notices from some hundreds of medical and other 
journals—British and foreign—and other interesting par- 


ticulars, including the book (256 pages) containing tho | 


“recipe,” can be had from a Mr. F. C. Russell, Woburn 
House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


The following are extracts from other journals: 
“CORPULENCY AND THE CURE.” 


nothing whatever to do, and very often the poor panting 
sufferer eats 
sumed. by a 
ra ting once came to the rescue of stout humanity, but 
injurious: to systems have been proved to 
if they in any way alleviated 


ones, inasmuch as no important change of dietary 
‘the treatment, and as nobning 
health is in the medicine whicl 
contrary, the universal testimony is 
that while snag their superabundance of fat daily, the 
sufferers have felt health and activity increase; in fact, as 
one lady writes, whose letter we have seen, “She never 
medicine) is her life”; and another that ak ee 
i 3 most refreshing and exhilarating, an’ a 
to drink?” We have had an 
many of the original letters 
from the ladies and gentle- 


agreeable table drink.” 
°pportunity of seeing a great 
received by Mr, Russell ‘daily 


men who have tricd his medicine, and the whole tenor of 
them is the greatest of praise of the medicine and its 
results, thus giving proot positive of its efficacy. Mr. 
Russell will forward his book (256 pages) on application 
and enclosure of four stamps, including postage. This will 
more fully explain his treatment and give sume hundreds 
of testimonials, the originals of which can besccn. Letters 
should be addressed to Woburn House, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Mrs. Leach’s Practical 
Family Dressmaker, 


SHOULD STOUT PERSONS STARVE THEMSELVES? 


We are afraid that semi-starvation as a cure for corpu- 
lency prevails very much toa dangerous degree. Mr. Archer, 
the late well-known prominent jockey, was in the habit of 
going without food for a long stretch in order that he could 
ride a certain horse at its weight, and there is not much 
doubt that the debility resulting from this habit of abstemi- 
ousness was certainly not conducive to combating the dire 
attack of fever which was perhaps indirectly responsible 
for the untimely end, in the zenith of his fame, of this un- 
fortunate but accomplished horseman. Even Mary Jane in 
the kitchen will eat sparingly of the food allowed her, while 
she will seek to reduce her fat by copious draughts from the 
vinegar cruet, and succeeds only in injuring the coats of her 
stomach—the forerunner of dyspeptic trouble which will bo 
difficult to overcome. 

The Continental medicos scem to advocate this great 
reduction of ordinary foods, but one of these savants suggests 
that the stout person should cat considerably of tatty 
meats in order that the appetite be appeased, and conse- 
quently less food required, so that practically this is 
indirectly advocating semi-starvation. On the other hand, 
Mr. Russell, the British specialist, takes a different course. 
He says, “Eat as much as you like,” and as it is an 
acknowledged fact that under his treatment persons lose 
from 2lb. to 12lb. per week, it beyond doubt stands out 
pre-eminent against those so-called starvation cures “ made 
in Germany.” Some claim that Mr. Russell has to insist 
upon hia patients drinking hot water every morning, but, on 
the contrary, he avers that it is dangerous to doso, and has, 
of course, never advised it. No, the success of Mr. 
Russell’s treatment is incomparably beyond other special- 
ists, for he resorts to no stringent dictary, and simply 

rescribes a harmless vegetable tonic combination which 
is the outcome of years of study and botanical research. 
We advise all those interested in this question to get this 
book, the price of which is only fourpence. It is entitled 
“Corpulency and the Cure ” (256 pages), and is published 
by him at Woburn House, Store Street, London, W.C. 
It can be had direct, or through any bookseller.— The Million. 


DO STOUT PEOPLE LIVE LONG ? 


This is a question which has occupied the attention of 
medical authorities from time immemorial. Some argue 
that tho lean kind take longer to shuffle off the mortal coil 
than their stout brethren. The statistics naturally favour 
this argument, and no doubt are correct to a great extent, 
because sufferers from obesity are more susceptible to 
disease in consequence of the debilitated stato of the 


curious fact has been overlooked, viz., that corpulence 
gencrally commences about the age of thirty-five to fifty, 
after which time it seems to decrease; therefore, before the 
proverbial “three score and ten” is reached, the whilom 
fat man is, by a natural process, again reduced to what 
may only be called moderate plumpness, and thus cheats 
the statistician. Stout persons can now, thanks to science, 
reduce their weight in a most extraordinarily rapid manner, 
without the slighcst injury to their constitutions, or with- 
out resorting to those drastic remedies which only operate 
for a time, or by the continuance of the use of toxical 
drugs extending over such a period that renders it baneful 
to the long-suffering patient. An eminent Continental 
therapcutist recommends the victim to obesity to eat fat 
meat, while an equally eminent American prescribes lean 
ditto, and the stomach i¢ to risk an accumulation of serious 
disorders by swallowing a pint of hot water daily, a most 
nauseous remedy we should think, and not unattended with 
danger. The past master in the cure of corpulence is Mr. F.C. 
Russell, of Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C., whose hook (256 pages), entitled ‘“ Corpulency 
andthe Cure,” price only +d., seems toimpress us considerably, 
for he reduces more weight by his system than the Con- 
tinental and American physicians, without any of the 
absurd restrictions which would make life scarcely worth 
living. He uses simple herbs, the properties of which he 
secms to possess a more than usual knowledge of, and he 
makes but little secret of his method, so refreshing after 
the mystery made of most chemical and herbal concoctions 
for various complaints.— Wetherby News. 


A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR CORPULENCE. 


Any remedy that can be suggested as a cure or alleviation 
for stoutness will be heartily welcomed. We have recently 


! received a well-written book, the author of which seems to 


know what he is talking about. It is entitled “ Corpulency 
and the Cure ” (256 pages), and is a cheap issue (only 4d.), 
published by Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn House, Store 
Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. Our space will not 
do justice to this book; send for it yourself. It appears 
that Mr. Russell has submitted all kinds of proofs to the 
English Press. The editor of the Tablet, the Catholic organ, 
writes :—“ Mr. Russell does not give us tho slightest loop- 
hole for a doubt as to the value of his cure; for in the most 
straightforward and matter-of-fact manner he suhnitted 
somo hundreds of original and unsolicited testimonial letters 
for our perusal, and oifered us plenty more, if required. To 
assist him to make this remedy known, we think we cannot 
do better than publish quotations from some of the letters 
submitted. The first onc, a marchioness, writes from 
Madrid :—‘ My son, Count , has reduced his weight in 
twenty-two days 16 kilos. ie, 34lb.’ Another writes :— 
‘So far (six weeks from the commencement of following 
your system) I have lost fully two stone in weight.’ 
The author is very positive. He says:—‘Step on a 
weighing-machine on Monday morning and again on Tuesday, 
and I guarantee that you have lost 2Ib. in weight without 
the slightest harm, and vast improvement in health through 
ridding the system of unhealthy accumulations.’”—Cork 


system when clogged with abnormal adispose tissue; but a | Herald, 
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recipe, into:| the bibs. This is both untidy and dangerous. Far 
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basin. and a ther, 
Stir well together, and add santa Fidel which will be | the band behind, with buttons and button-holes. 
mixtare into a greased Simple ‘ t of Measures, useful where 5 Tak . 
in the kitchen — A Simple Apple Jelly, {ore some Boon wn: 
x Ib a pink ; ip ‘pp Y- ing apples, wipe then 
an ee ‘al is half © gill with a cloth, cut them in quarters (but do not peel them . 
ee ee eae epee: corel ‘a pound. and stew until tender. Pass the pulp through a sieve. 
of lamp sugar, two| One quart of fine sifted sugar equals one and a half pone of any pent = ae orl of ig : ‘i 
; ; 2 = 2 . Wo 
= ait elle sacels aqamind, cupfals of cold water, und let it stand for three or four 
thick, soak ri 


of Ae hours, then boil it until clear. Add to it a cupful of th» 
piece of butter the size of an egg equals twoounces. | . 016’ pulp, boil all ate & soutl 


© OF. 0 together, and 
= & me youn . ake two pounds of e reat of the a must be boiled for twenty minutes. 
Macaroni au Gratin. cnacaronk and place it to form a jelly. cold, turn out the mould, and put 
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qvatly: until lay is a dish and in a saucepan of boiling water, allowing one onion to blocks of the plain apple jelly round. 

pour syrup and il till tender, drain the macaroni . Curran? 

pour it over for four days and | thoroughly, and place it-in a dish. Add two a |  Troo Useful Cakes for a Family. Cate 
i. minutes.’ Take out | spoonfuls of cream-or milk, a fair quantity of oil or eah belt & posad of dripping into a pound and a hilt 
the with the sugar, and | butter, and a little salt. Grate and sprinkle some cheese of flour, and then add three-quarters of a pound of sur. 
éry in (Reply to Haxgierr.) | over it, then put. a layer of stale bread-crumbe, then a | and the same quantity of currants. Beat two eg: al 


few bite of , more cheese, and all | half a pint of milk r well with a fork, and wien 


Select a. tender | boiled chestnuts pounded and seasoned with salt and | thoroughl: mixed add to the ingredients. Beat ul! 
piece of fer beef or |. pepper. Brown thea few minutes in ne a oop together or five minutes, and then place in a wll 
saucepan: a liberal table- | fore the fire. (Reply to J. H. H.) greased tin, and bake.—Soda Cake: Mix together half s 


Baked Vanilla Pudding. Or™ 
butter and two ounces of castor sugar, then add two ie sai igh a anda teaspoonful of carbonate «tf 


sii beateli. ” Beat : pee! eggs and a gill of milk, or more 
Toaduell a an of milk ‘eae maghly and. mix if necessary... When thoroughly blended, pour ints a 
of vanilla. Mix half a pound of fine eL caes ee ee oven at wwe 
priee : y . ne uarters-of a poun: currants and su 
tro teaapoontals of He a tanas may be put into this cake, instead of the hilf 
n | Pound of each mentioned above. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
Single column, per inch per insertion .. -- £110 
Double 3 0 


Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 2nd or Srd page of cover, or 
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“hands, it is advisable to wear -loose gloves, for in this | Bighth page “a = a ve om 6815 0 

te Sher hands are kept from getting very dirty, andthe | Tenth page be * —— woe 

also are greatly Front page, whole. wee on g 2 

. 9 Scrub; and put into a pan iwel . Me om me 4500 

Potato Soup, modiaui-sised: evith fast ‘s wight ~ = mem n 50 
net P = — them, and ‘boil gently ? All spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per prt vate 


Black Blocks are charged 25 per cont. extra. All 
advertisements are subject to ap: 

| AM) copy must be sent in by Noon on Thursday! 
Mov. 15, if intended for the Issue on gale Nov. 21, and 
 geted Deo. 1. 
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Counting Competition and other objectionable adver- 


The ‘tors reserve the right to hold over oF 
aspend the insertion of any advertisement withou: 


prejudice to other insertions on order. ; 

| | Advertisers, - sote that all communications 
shouldy be 8 to. *Pearson’s Weekly” Oficcs. 

Henrietta Street, London, W-0. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 17, 1894. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


_LONG- FELT WANT _SUPPLIED. — 


ee 


3,600,000 Copies of above Eight YEAR BOOKS, 
160 pages, paper covers, carefully Compiled, 


Edited, and brought up to date— Edited, and brought up to date— 


Will be given free during NOVEMBER and DECEMBER, 1894, to users of 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


900,000 of the SUNLIGHT ALMANAC, 480 
pages, bound half cloth, carefully Compiled, 


ee ere 
HOW TO OBTAIN COPIES FREE.—commencing November 1894, and until above Bros are all given, Purchasers of Sunlight 


Soap will receive from the Dealer from whom the Soap is purchased the Books as follows :— 


With every 3 Tablets of Sunlight Soap, One Haidbook out of above. 


With every 12 Tablets of Sunlight Soap, One Sunlight Almanac. 


NOTE IMPORTANT.—To prevent disappointinent,— 


NOT FOR THE TOP SHELF OP 
YOUR BOOKCASE, 


’ 


e8 —— 
do. 


YOUTHS’ do. 
SPECIAL LINE FOR T 
MEN’S SERGE SUITS 
Men's Serge. and Tweed Suits, from .. 
Youths’ do, (age 12 to 17) 
Rugby Suits (age 9 to 12) 
Norfolk Suits (age 5 to 10) 
Sailor Suits (age 3 to 10) 
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IN ORDERING, QUOTE 
UMBER OF SHAPE, 
COLOUR AND SIZE. 


Mo. 548, 


Branches in all Important Towns. 


VERAGE WEEKLY SALES, 30,000. 


a EET 
TIMONI4LS TOO NUMEROUS TO PRINT. 


Mang 2-8, CHESTERFIELDS, 45in, 


All orders to be accompanied by cheque or P.O. made payable to 
FACTORY CLOTHING Co.,, 
1173, ALBION STREEZT, LEEDS. 
Delighted customers send unsolicited testimonials as to value and style. 
Pattern cards and self measurement forms sent 
on application. 


Pp: JAGKSONS’ FAMOUS HATS. 


POSSSSSSO SO SO SOS OSOOOOOE 


BIG). overmce $19 


POCOCOOCOOCOOSOOSOOOOO® 
WHOLESALE FACTORY :— 


BUY EARLY and BUY OFTEN. 


SUNLIGHT YEAR BOOKS, 1895. | 8UT For use AND REFERENCE: 


No Home complete without them. EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR 


FACTORY CLOTHING Co.,|8EGONE DULL CARE. SHEFFIELD CUTLERY & PLATE. 


1172, ALBION STREET, LEEDS. RAPEY OURS FOR Art. 
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SOLID WHITE... BONE *EDGE-PIN b Tab! low 

Desusrs Havens Cog 9r Gay Tae eaelaaedaiie 

D arranted t e hi 
site pun, carseat gd nd, bateeraenner eat misanels Pes 
uan 3 e 
SPECIALITY.—THE GENTL EMAN' i} SOLOW ‘GHOUND BALOR Bleek Han tad 
in Cases, price 2,Seach; Ivory, $6. Pair in Case (Bluck), 76; Ivory, 9 6, post free, 

SAMPLES willing! y sent on apbroval. 

Money Returned or Goods Exchanged if not approved of. 


pacedestictee ts ecndns Aer Meeientchectos bdoeensnnemtene 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Please mention “ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


WILLIAM RODGERS & Co,, 
DEPT. P., 23 & 25, OTLEY STREET, SHEFFIELD. 


bell’s Mclodeons. 


Cenipbeiv'e Moloteon’s have Organ and Celcatial 
Tone and Charm’ Bell ecorn animente. NO 
HOME BHOULD. WITHO NE. The Solemn 
Pratin, tho Soul Stirring iver. rg Cheerful Song, 

the very. ier oe: in all te plaved on there 
are resiny: ano KXOWLEDOE or 
MUSH) fra! "RROUIRED RY TARE tLAYRER 


ft UNPARALLELED OFFER, 
To foc ae f** Pearson's WEEKLY." 

8 Gem” Meledecn price only a) 16 
pve + jniatnre’’ Melodeon 
ampbe agen" Melodcon 

mobail" . = pareerites Mcloseon 
rite Eh OF TRE ABOVE SENT CARRIAGE PAtD Tu 
ANY ADDRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
Cut thie owt and mention “ Pearson's Weebly” when 
ordering. Worth Double the Menry. 


WO DECEPTION HERE. 
100,000 TESTIMONIALS. “We 


Impcrteut Testimonial from Professor Brown, the 
Champion Melodeon Player of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Weles:—“ (amptell's Patent Melodeons are the 
finest instruments th«t have ever ecme under my 
touch at donly require a trial toadvertise thems Ives,” 


Gamp pte): 


” 


belt's Patent Melodeons are the only genuine Metudeons 
inthe market, Peware of worthless imitabions. 

N.B.—All lovers of music should at «nce rend for 
our New I!lastrated Privilege Price Lit for musical 
searon 1844-5, now ready. 150 000 of the-e valuanl” | ats 
hohe one it searly. Sen ‘Mt tlamp to CAMPBELL & 

Oo., Instrument aos 116, Trongate, 
Glasgow. (Batablished 50 years.) 


EPP'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


DELICIOUS. WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 
Prepared in silvcr-lined pans, Hiawonred oo Ripe Fruit Juices. Highly praised 
y all. 

THE QUEEN says :—"‘ In appearance, flavour, and clearncss leave nothing to be desired.”* 
DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N., says :—"* Jellies that really xd to our health and luxury.’ 

DR. ANDREW WILSON says :—‘‘ Chivers’ Jellies caunot be surpassed.” 
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Wellington Stores. ‘GOED iME y Stores. 
Street, PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEK. AL | root HALF-PINTS, 234. PINTS, 434. QUAETS, 84. 
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L E E D s ‘ INDICA merges of Movie 24d, in stumps) with address of nearest eal ayent ; BE aa pl ats ar Ae 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— montium beaatifall ny PY. oar hei ieg nate Awarded Pour Gold Medals and Five First Class Dipicmas. 
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Address—§, CHIVERS & SONS, HI8TON, CAMBRIDGE. 
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ws Pacers &CO., te Dept, 
5! ‘ pt) Proprietors of the First English Fruit Farm Factory. 


Btreet, Liverpool. 


HEIGHT. INCREASED 


a Tiner's Elevators (Patented'. 
Boot or Shoe. Awarded Gold Medal, Paris.—P. W. 
PINET, 56, Berners es Foret. Oxford Street, London, W. 
Pamphie: and Testimonials one stamp, 
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with protuberances 
a Sar Wilak thay produce by the dextocosn 

use of the tatooing knife. 

Or course, the article on pawnbroking, which a; 

few weeks hea bio iia biter edie tone 
members of trade, denying the truth of the accusa- 
tions. which were agai 3. poor man’s 
fact, every statement was 


wise than asa work of reform. _ One correspondent, 
however, pointe out that, whilein England unredeemed 
articles are sold after poe ees ee ee three 
zeere pace er ‘officials of the 

iété In Paris, and another quotes a case which has 
recently come-under his notice of an antique illumi- 
a 


IF YOU SEE IT IN P.W., IT'S 80. 


ra ing. The vaine of this would have been 


. Weer: envinge 
“Nov. 17, 1891. 
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te content to have his nea Ce 


f * -sitting-room day after Say week after week, year after 


! - How hackneyed ! It's 


ith |’ The sort of thing erérzone ts dckna: It would be far 


one who could not afford to pay for a sitting-ro. 
would: have1 to 6 but to turn on the bot Water 


wn on the “Waste,” and Hey, Presto! the whole 


* thing. is cleared. No doubt it will be some ting 


before people grow accustomed to this sort of thin 
but it is possible at any time up Kilburn way. [ 
sree an advertisement from the Echo for the suke 

snyone who cares to go in for the hydropathic 


= A TARIMENTS to let, comfortable bed-sitting-rooms, sit 


F Lag 3 use of another for meals ; terms moderat. ; 


threw the.light ;:and, a Jubilee celebrations 
was bei ae th lighted b ey cmenate and Deseh 

rilliantly ey the searc ights of tl: 
battlebipe lying a similar sistance away. incl. 


InquingRr.—There are at the present time between 


7,000,000 and 8,000,000 sewing machines in use. 


Apropos of the article “ WHat THE Very Ricu Srey," 


a correspondent from Russia writes:— 


the most expensive far robe which was cv d 
of the Russian Princesses. It is lined with anal 
costly in'the world, and which, I believe, has never 


allowed. to 
valuable far being taken away. 


I very much 


ret. that in a recent description of the 
American Diet Kitchens for preparing suitable food 
for the sick, the expression “an institution unknown 
in England” s have been used. All unknown 
the Liverpool Food Association has Iwen 
on this. work for some years in the 
No metropolis. The chief object of tl» 
‘Association is to su ply halfpenny meals to school 
children in the poorest istricta of the city, regurdless 
of creed, and vide. well-cooked food, prepared 
: to: ‘advice, for those who are sick 


of the same kink ona 


“but too poor to obtain the proper kind of nourishment. ~: 
dist thing 


Would that we had some’ 
large scale in London! 


-| Haery H. sends a diatribe on the subject of 


ced article, Te Oe aol kag Writer,” elt 
appeared in P.W. a few wee . He is apparently 
one of those misgui iad i 
violence of vocabulary for power of rhetoric. 
Studiously ignoring the general drift of the articl». 
and the accusation it brought against the class of 
writers who purvey indecent literature under the th'a 
disguise of p moral homilies on sexnil 
relations, he concentrates the abuse which he mistakes 
for criticism on the one example of the unclean novel 
that was given. He thinks that novel to be a pure 
one with a noble purpose. I don’t, and I am )vr- 
fectly content to let the difference stand, making him 
freely weloome to his opinion while reserving my own 
both as to the novel and the taste of the person wlv 
is able to bring himself to defend the iniquitous 
moral that it teaches. 
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Short ‘Pearson's 
Stories. : Libeary. 


Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Registered Telegraphic Address— ; 
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Mesers.. R, A. THOMPSON & Co., are our Sole Ay! 
in’ Bydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Movtrt 
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GENTLEMEN, YOU SHOULD REMEN 


You are Richer by saving rather thin 
spending. 


ECONOMISE! 
ECONOMISE |! 
~ ECONOMIK | 
LOOK TO YOUR EXPENSE: 


WHAT A GRAND THING 

For the people of this realm that the 
‘Giutinguished ability of our great traders 
enables them to hold their own in all 
-Bhe markets of the world, and ty supply 
“gs at home with full maximum‘ value— | 
better value for money than any other 
merchants in the world can possibly com- 
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